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A GREAT CONFERENCE 


HERE are so many ways of judging a World 
T Conference that it is impossible to compass 

them all in a brief article, but ‘success’ would 
be a fair judgment to pass upon the Second Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations held in Toronto last month. From the 
point of view of attendance, for example, the result 
was gratifying. Almost 4,100 registrations were re- 
corded at the enrolment desk, while at least 3,000 
additional names should be added of those who had 
some active part in the conference. A registration of 
7,000 representing at least thirty nations, with two 
great audiences in the Coliseum totalling over 20,000 
people, indicates a wide sweep of interest. The pro- 
gramme, with its many and varied selections, provided 
some very valuable sessions. The speakers were men 
and women of distinction in their various countries 
and the discussions were free and pointed. From the 
teacher’s point of view possibly the most valuable 
section was that of teacher’s organizations, presided 
over by Dean Russell of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The Canadian official delegates found 
the meetings of this section so important that their 
judgment was that this section alone justified the 
whole Conference. Other sections were found equally 
valuable by other delegates. The Pageant, ‘The Heart 
of the World’, and the concert by the C.N.E. chorus 
were great events, positively thrilling in their 


emotional effects and both as spectacles and choral 
events will never be forgotten. The excursions and 
the garden parties were thoroughly delightful. The 
opening vesper service on Sunday afternoon with an 
address by Dr. Cody gave a distinctive touch of spiri- 
tual meaning. The closing session with its many brief 
addresses from representatives of different countries 
was a fitting climax to a crowded week. The out- 
standing feature of the Conference was the spirit of 
friendliness. The centralizing of the Conference in 
its housing and meals, and its various sessions in and 
around the University of Toronto with its beautiful 
buildings and attractive campus, was a great factor 
in promoting this spirit. The many opportunities for 
personal contact, the completeness of the local ar- 
rangements, and the incomparable weather developed 
this friendliness. Surely nothing could better serve 
this World Conference whose aim is to promote world 
good-will than this fine friendliness which permeated 
the whole week. 


OUR HARDY ANNUAL 
E have come to the turn of the year; the first 
WV flecks of orange, gold, and crimson are show- 
ing among the green foliage, the growing 
season is almost at an end and harvest-time is at hand, 
but to the town-dweller of Ontario the real harbinger, 
of autumn is the opening of the Canadian National 


Exhibition. For many years there was some invidious 
criticism levelled at Toronto by her sister cities for 
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her action in appropriating the titles ‘Canadian’ and 
‘National’ for the benefit of her ‘Fall Fair’, but since 
the Exhibition has drawn to its gates an annual attend- 
ance of over a million and a half, most of her rivals 
have conceded her right to this distinction. If the 
present rate of growth is maintained for another de- 
cade or so, the title may well be changed to ‘The Amer- 
ican International Exhibition’, as a normal day’s at» 
tendance now includes some ten or twelve thousand 
American citizens, and the directors have announced 
that it is already the greatest annual exhibition on this 
continent—or perhaps in the world. It is this very 
youthful zest in the superlative, this exuberant uncriti- 
cal attitude which makes the institution so representa- 
tive of our young democracy. If together with much 
that is fine and inspiring there is some tinsel and sham ; 
if at times the crowds drawn by the exhibits are so 
great that the spectator can catch only kaleidoscopic 
glimpses or the show; if the sensitive mind is somewhat 
bewildered by hectic transition from Russian paintings 
to ‘hot-dog’ stands, the swirl and glitter of the mid- 
way, the flash of scarlet uniforms on a background of 
blue lake—this is the Exhibition, and the crowd would 
not have it otherwise than it is. 


CANADIAN SCIENCE AND PUBLICATIONS 


URING the last few months a laudable effort 
D has been made by Canadian Chemistry and 


Metallurgy to summarize Canadian endeavour 
in the field of chemistry during the last: decade. The 
bulk and character of this work is certainly impres- 
sive, especially in its branches of medicine, physiology, 
and biochemistry. It may seem an anomaly that such 
outlying branches of chemistry as these should be 
dealt with in such a sphere as chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and yet this is perhaps the only Canadian publi- 
cation where they could have been so appropriately 
treated. Glancing over the many publications one 
may judge that perhaps not five per cent. of them 
have appeared in Canadian scientific periodicals, 
the greater proportion having appeared in 
United States periodicals and the remainder 
in British journals. The fact is that Canadian work- 
crs in biochemistry and physiology, and to a large 
extent also those in medicine, are forced to publish 
in foreign journals. The lamentable dearth of Cana- 
dian journals suitable for such publications is an indi- 
cation that at least in one respect Canada is not self- 
supporting. In proportion to its population there is 
perhaps as great an output of significant scientific work 
as in any country, but our monetary contributions to- 
wards its publication are perhaps the least. A little 
less dependence on our immediate neighbours for the 
wherewithal to prosecute our research and provide 
means for its publication would be much more in keep- 
ing with the self-respect we expect to see in Canada. 


CANADIAN ART IN PARIS 
BY ERIC BROWN 


came at an opportune moment. There had 

been rumours there that the most original and 
interesting phase of modern art at the two British 
Empire Exhibitions was the Canadian, and these 
rumours had been translated into convictions by those 
of the French Ministry of Fine Arts, who had seen 
it either in being or in reproduction. The invitation 
to Canada to exhibit at the Jeu de Paume, which came 
as a result of this, was therefore an opportunity not 
to be missed. Paris is the most critical and capricious 
art audience in the world and there are few who 
present art of any kind to its verdict without a good 
deal of trepidation. To do so at the Jeu de Paume is 
even more of a venture. The galleries of the foreign 
section of the Luxembourg are the Mecca of most 
artistically aspiring nations and their gates are not 
easily captured. The honour, therefore, to Canadian 
art was all the greater. 

The Wembley Exhibition, strengthened by retro- 
spective groups of the work of J. W. Morrice and 
Tom Thomson was duly installed and the critical 
verdict not unnaturally awaited with some anxiety. 
This verdict, while it contained a modicum of the 
inevitable effort to be funny for the sake of the tabloid 
addict, was generally uniform, and greatly generous 
in its appreciation. 

Morrice, who seems inextricably enshrined in the 
Parisian tradition as a Frenchman, was obviously 
expected to run away with the honours, if not to mono- 
polize them. Interest, however, was quickly divided 
with the more thorough-going, if less sophisticated, 
Canadianism. The Thomson group became one of 
the most popular spots in the galleries and every 
epithet implying interest, originality, nationality, in- 
dividuality, not to mention épatant, was rife. 

It is, needless to say, the firm French belief that all 
good artistic roads start straight from Paris wherever 
they may happen to lead, but before the work of 
Thomson and the movement of his time, such a foun- 
tain and origin was difficult to maintain. 

Another difficulty for the critic was his ignorance 
cf Canada as a country, which seemed far more com- 
plete than anything encountered in London, and if it 
did nothing else, the exhibition conveyed the Canadian 
idea and country more vividly than has probably ever 
been done since Jacques Cartier attempted to describe 
the St. Lawrence. One critic expressed this rather 
aptly when he said that any landscape ever painted in 
France made you feel the presence of man, but that 
in the Canadian landscapes you feel his absence. 

There is no doubt that the hard brilliance of light, 
the sharp contrasts of colour and the. immensity of 


T= recent exhibition of Canadian art in Paris 
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forms was something of a shock. The sincerity and 
vitality of their treatment at the same time convinced 
the open-minded of their truth and the criticisms 
uniformly acknowledged them with great generosity. 
Many painters wanted to take the first boat to Quebec, 
and it will be surprising if there are not visits from a 
number of them at least. 

The situation was summed up at the close of the 
exhibition by several of the Ministry officials, who 
declared that the Canadian exhibition had received 
the best press that any foreign exhibition had received 
for many years. 

A small group of West Coast Indian sculpture in 
agilite, stone, and wood, lent by the national Museum at 
Ottawa, was included in the exhibition and produced 
so much interest from both sculptors and critics that 
it will be surprising if totem poles and mask motives 
do not appear in subsequent Salons. One of the most 
distinguished and discerning of the critics, Mr. Thie- 


bault-Sisson of Le Temps, went so far as to discern 
in the decorative treatment of some of the modern 
landscapes the same indigenous impulse which had 
produced the highly stylized and decorative motives 
of the B. C. Indians. It is an interesting point and 
one that may be made a future battleground in the 
studios and round the club fires during the coming 
winter. 

Canadian art is on the foreign maps. It is accepted 
as a vigorous natural expression, partaking as all art 
should, of national characteristics, both mental and 
physical. With such honour received in England, 
France, and America, it is conceivable that it may 
shortly receive the appreciation due to it in its own 
country. There are signs of a growing interest on 
every side, and if the pains of recognition are some- 
times rather acute, this is one of the most certain signs 
of its value, as such has been the history of all art, 
ancient and modern. 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
BY CHARLOTTE GORDON 


greatest explorers in the memorial about to 

be unveiled at Bella Coola, British Columbia, 
to Sir Alexander Mackenzie. It is a most significant 
event in the Dominion in that honour is given to the 
first white man to cross the continent of North 
America. The monument, the work of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, is placed on 
the exact terminus of his transcontinental journey, 
where he wrote his famous memorial. 

In his ‘Voyages’ are the lines : ‘I now mixed up some 
vermilion in melted grease and inscribed in large 
characters, on the south-east face of the rock on which 
we slept last night, this brief memorial—Alexander 
Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the twenty-second 
day of July, one thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
three.’ 

Mackenzie is remembered for two great exploring 
journeys—to the Arctic Ocean and to the Pacific 
Ocean. Yet, strangely enough, many fail to realize, 
when they read the story of the latter voyage, that 
they are reading of the first crossing of the North 
American continent by a white man. 

The premier white people who came to Canada, in 
their search for the Pacific, were seeking water flow- 
ing west, but it was always opposed to them. They 
travelled to the high land, the stoney mountiiins, 
‘peaks that gleamed like star on star’, and still the 
water flowed east. It was against them until 1793. 

In every epoch, as Carlyle pointed out, the great 
event, parent of all others, is the birth of an idea. 


T HE homage of Canada is given to one of its 


Mackenzie’s idea, his dream, was to find water flowing 
west. He set out to seek it. On the 12th of June, 
1793, he travelled, with nine companions, up the 
Peace. The barrier mountain range seemed to give 
way before him and he found the river a pathway 
through it. Soon he left the gigantic peaks of the 
Rockies behind him and still the water flowed against 
him. He travelled on, and upon the advice of the 
Indians, took his way up the Parsnip, which is the 
southerly branch of the Peace River. 

817 paces took him across the divide separating 
the streams that flow into the Arctic from those that 
discharge in the Pacific. Thus do trifling events play 
a major part in life. Just over a little ridge and 
the water was flowing west. 

Bunyan tells us that after Christian had passed the 
mountain, his bundle fell from him. Mackenzie’s ex- 
perience furnishes a worldly parallel. He and all the 
other adventurers anticipated some high ridge or 
great divide to be overcome. But when he reached 
the spot the elevation was almost imperceptible. He 
had gone through rather than across the mountain. 

We can see the brave Scot, as he stands upon the 
great watershed, the first white man to peer beyond 
the Rockies into the region where was supposed to 
flow ‘the great river of the West’. Crossing this low 
divide to a small lake whose waters flowed into the 
Fraser River, he launched his canoe upon this un- 
known river of the west, thinking it the Columbia— 
and descended it until, on the advice of the natives, he 
determined to seek the Pacific by a shorter route. 
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He at length reached Bella Coola or Rascal’s Vil- 
lage, as he called it. All of his observations, in his 
searchings, had been taken by artificial horizon. He 
desired to test its accuracy and for that purpose 
continued his journey through a maze of channels 
until he could find a suitable spot. This must be 
some place where he could obtain an uninterrupted 
view for three miles, at least, to the south. That spot 
he found at ‘Mackenzie’s Rock’, which lies about 
forty miles from Bella Coola. 

The word ‘Rock’ may lead to a misconception. 
This rock is fully as large as an ordinary town lot, 
somewhat level on top and almost sheer on every side. 
It was originally a fortified village of the Indians, 
and must have been used for many years, as it is 
covered with a mould sufficiently deep to allow the 
growth of trees. 

During the summer of 1923, Captain R. P. Bishop, 
a trained surveyor, traversed the route of Mackenzie 
from Bella Coola to ‘The Rock’. Captain Bishop 
took as his guide the course and distances given in the 
old journal. On ‘The Rock’ a bright green patch 
of alder catches the eye, giving further proof that it 
was once the site of an Indian village. 

To the south are a couple of petroglyphs carved 
on boulders a little below high water mark. The 
presence of this Indian writing confirms the suppo- 
sition that the place is an old village site. One of 
the petroglyphs is in a fine state of preservation, and 
seems to convey the warning that trespassers will be 
prosecuted. The other is supposed to represent the 
cannibal spirit. 

‘Mackenzie’s Rock’ is more, much more than an 
historical stone. It marks the end of a journey which 
gave Canada an outlet on the Pacific. 

The government of Britsh Columbia has set aside 
an area of thirteen acres about the rock, for the pur- 
pose of a provincial park, to be known as ‘Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Historical Park’. The muse 
of history, Clio, will lurk in the shadows of this wild 
and sylvan solitude and, in fancy, the ghost of the 
intrepid Mackenzie will walk the silent paths. It is 
rich in association that will be an added attraction to 
the monument. This obelisk, a granite shaft, about 
twenty feet high, bears the following inscription: 

‘Mackenzie, by observation, ascertained his posi- 
tion, spent the night here, and, after writing on the 
southeast face the words now cut therein, retraced 
his course to Lake Athabaska. This transcontinental 
journey precedes, by more than ten years, that of 
Lewis and Clarke.’ 

In Mackenzie’s great exploration work we see 
him in the bright light; his precedent and subsequent 
life are in an umbra; but his earliest days are in deep 
shadow—there the commonest facts are in doubt. 





Where was Mackenzie born? The Encyclopedia 
Britannica says Inverness; so does Bancroft. But 
they are wrong. His Honour, Judge F. W. Howay, 
of New Westminster, British Columbia, and the out- 
standing historian of the Pacific North-West, has 
definitely established the fact that Mackenzie was 
born at Stornoway in the island of Lewis, Outer Heb- 
rides, off the northwest coast of Scotland. 

Judge Howay has in his possession a photograph 
of a drawing of the house where Mackenzie was 
born and a copy of the resolution of the Stornoway 
Town Council expressing its thanks for the recognition 
of the work of its great son. These were obtained 
through the kindness and interest of ex-Provost J. N. 
Anderson, now of Portobella, Scotland. 

Next: when was he born? The Britannica says 
1755; others say 1763. The people of Stornoway 
insist upon the former date. When did he leave 
Scotland? Practically everyone agrees that he emi- 
grated at the age of sixteen. 

It seems that he and his father came to New York 
and resided for some time with his maternal uncle. 
It is said that he came to Canada in 1779. But there 
is in existence a letter from him to his brother Colin, 
dated from ‘Canada, 6th June, 1778’, and from its 
contents it may be surmised that he was in Canada in 
1777. 

Mackenzie appears to have entered into the fur- 
trade at once, and he was first and foremost a fur- 
trader, and all his explorations were carried on as a 
part of that work. However, he continued along 
the path of discovery. To fit himself more fully for 
the exploration to the Pacific Ocean, he spent some 
time in perfecting his scientific knowledge. He crossed 
the ocean, and while studying made a visit with his 
mother and a sister, then residing at Ayr, 

Returning to Canada, he accomplished his cross- 
continent journey and set himself at once the task 
of preparing his voyages for publication. In 1799 he 
returned to England, where his volume appeared in 
1801. In 1802 he was knighted for his service in the 
interests of geography. 

Crowned with success, he shortly afterwards re- 
visited Canada and was elected to represent the 
County of Huntingdon in the Legislative Assembly. 
In 1804 he returned once more to England. 

When the Duke of Kent decided to visit Canada 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie was selected to accompany 
His Royal Highness. In 1812 he married a Miss 
Mackenzie and, having purchased the estate of Avoch 
in the Black Isle, Ross-shire, settled down to enjoy 
a well-earned rest. Of that marriage were born two 
sons and one daughter. He was suddenly taken ill 
while returning to Avoch and died on 12th March, 
1820. 
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IS ENGLAND'S POPULATION BECOMING STATIONARY 
BY ROSALINDE M. WILTON 


NE of the most far-reaching developments of 
O the post-war period throughout Europe has 

been the amazing decline of the birth-rate. 
Little is known with certainty of the causes of this 
phenomenon. The newest discoveries of research 
have only shown the problem to be more complicated 
than was hitherto guessed. Of its importance there 
is little question. 

The great distinguishing factor in the late 
eighteenth century was the sudden wave of fertility 
that rose and swept over Europe, and now seems as 
mysteriously on the decline. After centuries of com- 
parative quiescence a great period of activity set in. 
The invention of machinery which ushered in the 
modern world was only one of countless new discov- 
eries. The ferment of the French Revolution came 
and died down, a great advance in material prosperity 
for the wealthier classes was made, and above all this 
was the great colonising of the New Worlds. Be- 
neath all this exuberant vitality there flowed the in- 
creasing tide of population, and in no other country 
of Western Europe more than in Great Britain. The 
Mother of Colonies stood alone. While for other 
countries emigration was ‘une perte seche’, as a famous 
Greek professor has recently pointed out, for Britain 
this was entirely a matter of transference. Where 
would the Empire have stood to-day, if after the peace 
cf Amiens she had followed Malthus and remained 
at her old population of nine to eleven million souls? 

The history of this rise of human fertility is still 
being explored, but so far enough has been discovered 
to disprove many accepted theories. The only country 
whose statistics from the eighteenth century are be- 
yond question is Sweden. These have shown that in 
the one hundred and twenty-five years before 1880 
there had been no appreciable ebb and fall to be com- 
pared with the drop of recent years. As far as Eng- 
land is concerned the same seems true. It is difficult 
to discover the figures with great accuracy as the 
estimates of different authorities vary widely and 
sometimes wildly, but one can say roughly that the 
population seemed to be increasing very slowly from 
the sixteenth century to about 1730. Then a decline 
set in. There was a period of astonishingly low fer- 
tility from between 1785 and 1790 to 1800-1805, 
which was followed by a period of high fertility from 
1805 to 1825 with a pronounced peak in the middle, 
1810-1815 (at the height of the struggle with Na- 
poleon) ; and followed in turn by another period of 
low fertility. 

Lady Mary Wortly Montagu, the eighteenth 
century wit, has told an illuminating story of her 
visit to the mother of a family of twenty children. 


When she exclaimed at the number and protested she 
could not imagine how the father could find a liveli- 
kood for them all as they grew older, the mother 
calmly remarked half would be dead by that time of 
smallpox or the plague. 

As a matter of fact the death rate rather than the 
birth rate is the clue to the problem. 

The curious reason why the population declined 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century seems to 
have been a great increase in gin drinking which took 
place at that time. The common death rate from the 
Bills of Mortality in 1730 was 33.4 per 1,000; the 
highest recorded except that of the terrible Plague 
Year half a century before. The most pathetic item in 
the lists of gruesome and sometimes complex diseases 
is that of infantile mortality. The burials of children 
were 74.5 per cent. of all those christened (1730- 
1749). The dissolute lives of the parents took a 
terrible toll from their little ones. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
social habits began to change, but far more important 
was the advance in medical knowledge. Jenner's dis- 
covery of vaccination was the first notable example; 
from this time onwards a whole host of diseases were 
slowly overcome till now their very names are un- 
familiar. 

The direct result was that the death rate began 
steadily to fall, and continued to fall throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. Towards the 
end of the century the fall became more pronounced 
and within the last fifty years it has sunk from 20.7 
in 1880 to 12.1 in the last quarter of 1926. This in- 
cludes, of course, the striking figures of infantile 
mortality. As against over 70 per hundred two 
centuries ago, the rate now stands at 70 per thousand. 

Bernard Shaw may speak of ‘Back to Methuselah’, 
but to a small extent his prophecy is coming true. We 
are becoming a nation of middle-aged people. In 
London in the last fifteen years the number of those 
over fifty has increased by a quarter of a million, and 
the number of school children has decreased in the 
same period by 180,000. (In Cornwall the drop in 
the number of children of school age has been 26 per 
cent.). It may even be that this strange senescence is 
reflected in our national life. We are becoming static 
and conservative, slow in business and loath to make 
new ventures. The death of the flower of manhood 
in the war has left a great breach between the younger 
and the older generation. It has left a deep mark on 
both the political and industrial fields. 

This fact has been accentuated by the fall in the 
birth rate. This has not been confined to Great 
Britain alone, but has occurred practically all over 
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Europe or where Europeans have settled. From a 
time about fifty years ago there has been a rapid and 
increasing fall, varying it is true, from district to 
district, from country to country, but still a fall never- 
theless. In England thirty years ago the birth rate 
was nearly 30 per 1,000 of the population. Thirty 
years before it was 35. Five points fall between 1866 
and 1896 was followed by another five points fall to 
1910 and an eight points fall to 1926 with its ‘record’ 
of 17.8 per 1,000, only rivalled by that of 17.7 in 1918 
at the hour of our most extreme national peril. The 
rate which had declined ten points in forty-four years 
had fallen over seven points in sixteen years. Our 
birth rate, formerly one of the highest, is now one of 
the lowest in the world, lower even than that of 
France with her declining population. 

That our population is still increasing is due en- 
tirely to the increase in the average age and our low 
infantile mortality. France’s decline is due to her 
high figures in the latter case. But we cannot continue 
to live on our margin indefinitely. It has been calcu- 
lated that if there is no emigration and if the birth 
rate remains steady our population will become sta- 
tionary about the year 1951, followed some twenty 
years later by a fall. As emigration at least is certain 
to continue we may reach this condition in the course 
of the next generation. 

What are the causes of this strange phenomenon? 
Why has the birth rate declined so much faster in 
England than in Catholic Italy, in British Columbia 
more than in Quebec, among the French in France 
more than the French in Canada, among school-mas- 
ters more than among labourers, in wealthy urban 
districts than in the slums? Many think that that 
scientific knowledge which promoted our huge modern 
populations has at last turned to destroy its creation. 
They attribute the decline almost entirely to the dis- 
semination of knowledge of birth control, which has 
in recent years been spread by various societies. These 
have been working in the poorer town districts, and 
they believe that it is only by such voluntary limitation 
of population that the great problems of unemploy- 
ment and low wages can be solved. Various women’s 
organizations have made free State information on 
birth control one of the points in their programmes 
and it seems only a matter of time before the question 
enters the sphere of party politics. 

However, this is by no means the only explanation, 
and there are undoubtedly other elements which must 
be considered. Research has shown that the fall in 
the birth rate varies not only from country to country, 
but from district to district. In England the decline 
first set in not among sophisticated town dwellers, but 
in a remote Welsh village. There may be a high rate 
in a Scotch mining village and a low one in an even 
poorer district in the South of England. Some even 


believe that the human race must be subject to some 
such mysterious causes as seem to produce periodic 
increases and decreases of numbers among animals 
and birds. The sudden nineteenth century growth in 
population may have been a passing phase, an abnor- 
mality, due to the sudden removal of the check of 
disease, and Nature may now be re-asserting the 
balance. Or the Great War with its hardships, priva- 
tions and disillusionments, may have exacted too-heavy 
a toll from the strength and energy of the Old World. 
At all events it seems clear that the age of progress 
and expansion is to be followed by a long period of 
quiescence. 
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MEDITATIONS 


HE present age of science is above all else an 
| optimistic age. It is sanguine that science will 


go on producing wealth and wonders, just be- 
cause it has done so for the past century. It is an 
interesting example on a grand scale of the acquisition 
of a habit; of the orientation of the mass mind into 
channels of expectancy from the mere frequency of 
the triumphs of science. True, it is not a very fer- 
vent expectancy; there is a certain apathy about it. 
That new and important discoveries will continue to 
be made is taken for granted. 

This mental habit of the age has no intelligible 
basis. It is not grounded on any scientific evidence, 
but on a number of what we might term scientific in- 
sinuations. Of the greatest of these is the evolution- 
ary. For we have read into evolution that it is in our 
nature to progress—just in what manner or what rate 
is not specified. But at any rate this notion has been 
the intellectual strong drink of some of the ablest of 
the nineteenth century thinkers, and the state of 
inebriation produced by it is well enough displayed 
at times by Mr. Wells or by Mr. Shaw, not to mention 
a host of more modern Utopia-builders. The fault of 
such Utopias, based upon the effect that the science of 
the future is going to have upon mankind, is that the 
data are never strictly selected, and the arguments are 
not carried to their logical conclusions. Sentiment 
somehow always gets mixed up with the scientific 
data and plays havoc with the reasoning. But it is 
largely the builders of soothing and comforting 
Utopias whom we have to thank for our present blind 
optimism. 

The growth of science is itself a mystery. It may 
be compared with the growth of a tree, the seed of 
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which we have never seen planted. For the begin- 
nings of the scientific method can not be accounted for 
any more than the origin of life itself. It is certain 
that the seed of the tree of science germinated many 
centuries ago. It was only a stunted shrub at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, but in the past 
hundred years its growth has been beyond the dreams 
cf prophets, and to-day..... ? Why has its develop- 
ment not been more regular? Why was it inconspi- 
cuous until little over a century ago? Why did it 
not flourish in the time of Greece or even of Rome? 
It is clearly not the sunshine of our superior intelli- 
gence which has quickened such luxuries. It was un- 
forseen, as vital events always are. We can only 
accept the reality of the phenomenon and wonder at 
it. Have we any reason to believe that it is a perma- 
nent acquisition of mankind? 

A race of people may be imagined as coming into 
existence on the Californian coast in a region of sap- 
ling Sequoias. We need only assume that there are no 
dead trees around to surrender the secret, and that 
cur imaginary people is strictly segregated from our 
ever-willing enlighteners on scientific matters. For 
many generations the ever-growing trees would prob- 
ably be regarded as undying; they might even be wor- 
shipped. But we may take it that the decay or death 
of the giant Sequoias would not be part of the popular 
belief of the tribe. 

The tree of science has certainly spread its branches 
into the most unexpected regions. With the excep- 
tion of the few who inhabit the remote places of the 
earth all mankind has been affected at least by the 
tangible results of science if not by its methods. It is 
not a commonplace to note the remarkable way in 
which science has fitted itself into the modern activi- 
ties of men. Of course science has largely made many 
of these activities. But by the mere invention of the 
machine it has mechanised man himself to a terroriz- 
ing degree. What ruts we spend our little lives in. 
What regularity we display in stepping into them at 
9.30 a.m. and out of them at 5 p.m., and in shuttle- 
cocking along them for at least that proportion of our 
time. With a little pressure behind and a little goal 
in front, man will put up with almost anything—for 
a time. How long will it be before he realises what 
an automaton he is, and will he have the capacity to 
readjust himself when he does realise it? 

Take the almost unbelievable assurance with which 
we face the fuel problem. With the aid of science, 
industrial nations are squandering the pent-up 
resources of the earth. At the present rate of con- 
sumption coal and oil will not last longer than a 
generation or so, but any temporary uneasiness occa- 
sioned by such a thought is speedily dispelled by the 
fond hope that science will have discovered other 
methods of securing fuel before any catastrophe can 


overtake us. In the popular mind the scientist need 
only wave his wand and the pessimistic camel will 
be furnished with a hump. Nevertheless a disem- 
bowelled earth is not a cheerful prospect even to those 
who would be optimistic. 

The unfortunate thing is that a question of the 
future, of the kind of the fuel problem, appears to 
be nobody’s responsibility. One might expect that 
waste would be a subject of economics, but the idea 
of frugality has departed from economics, because 
human and moral values have departed from it. It is 
of course mere pretension to an exactitude which it 
does not possess, even as an expression of mechanical 
method and means of exchange, to speak of economics 
as economic science, but nevertheless the assumed 
title is not without some justification. Economics, 
like certain brands of psychology and a great many 
other studies, is aping the scientific by adopting the 
experimental method—another expression of ‘wait and 
see’. Its future effect on man’s affairs we are reluc- 
tant to picture. 

With the assistance of insurance companies we 
can now regard man as having a ‘life’. It is not the 
vitalistic coming into science, as the motor-car has a 
similar ‘life’. The question of what economics is 
going to do with the situation at an early date is inter- 
esting. With motor-cars, the economic course is now 
apparently to ‘turn in’ the car frequently. But from 
the insurance point of view a man must live to sixty- 
five to pay. But will he be an efficient producer to that 


age? If economics say no, then men may be ‘turned 


in’ at forty-five. Of course the insurance companies 
are powerful, and they would in the present circum- 
stances be backed by the medical profession, if econo- 
mics threatened to go the whole hog. 

Finally, it may be argued that the great tree of 
science has reached its zenith. Signs are not wanting 
that it has gone to seed. A London professor has 
recently resigned his chair to devote himself to the 
broadcasting of the seeds of biology—unripe seeds— 
amongst the general public. Reminiscence, a sure 
sign of senility, has broken out in the ranks of science. 
Have we left the summits of achievement in science? 
It is possible that we have been receding from them 
during the greater part of the present century. For 
after all'the achievements which have made the present 
age of science were the achievements of the nineteenth 
century and before. The present century has been 
primarily an age of applied science; of building on 
foundations previously there. What has been done in 
this century, one may ask, which is going to serve as 
a basis for any great alteration in our ways of living 
or of thinking? It is perhaps not a fair question as 
it is difficult to detect greatness in embryo. Yet there 
are no ready answers to it. Einstein appears to be 
the greatest scientist of the age, but his discoveries 
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sound the death knell to the present age of science 
rather than add to its glory. They have probably not 
the slightest economic value, but they have already 
undermined the ideas of infallibility and reality asso- 
ciated with scientific truth. 


It is perhaps the most 


HOW I SAVED GLOSSOM 





salutary intellectual achievement of all time, as it has 
freed the great bulk of thinking men from the in- 
human but apparently irresistible conclusions of 
science. 


Grorce Hunter. 





BY GILBERT NORWOOD 


name: how can you warm to a person who sounds 

like a boot-polish? Now Glossom was a chemist— 
that was a first half of the trouble. The other was 
that my birthday comes on the First of December, and 
my brother Charles and his wife sent me as a birth- 
day present The Hundred Best Books. Try as I 
would I couldn’t help feeling annoyed: Charles must 
have known that I had had a set for years; many a 
time I have sat and told him and Maria about the 
Rig-Veda. But after a few days I saw what to do, 
and sent them on to Glossom as a Christmas present. 
On New Year’s Day he came up to me quite suddenly 
and asked: 

‘Have you read Plato’s Republic?” 

‘No, I haven’t,’ was my rejoinder, ‘and I don’t 
intend to. It’s just these platonic friendships which 
are upsetting all our young people.’ 

I should have said a lot more, but Glossom snapped 
my head off. To hear him—him, who hadn’t had The 
Hundred Best Books for more than a week—you’d 
think he was full of literary knowledge. 

‘It’s a great book’, he wound up. ‘Full of stuff. 
Caves, and Philosophers, and . . . and . . . Oh, lots 
of things.’ 

He went away, looking pensive. I thought no 
more about it, till next Sunday (of all days) I 
overtook him when he was talking to the Vicar about 
a man in Plato who made himself invisible by 
twisting a ring around his finger. All untrue, of 
course; but the vicar, instead of telling him so, only 
said: 

‘Yes, a really thrilling yarn, Mr. Glossom.’ (Yarn! 
on a Sunday!) ‘Have your read Wells’s book, The 
Invisible Man? 

That casual question brought rapid disaster. Glos- 
som came to see me one Thursday evening at nine- 
thirty. Well do I remember the date and hour, for 
I had just returned from giving a paper on ‘The 
East and Its Glamour’, with lantern slides. 

‘Bingle’, said he, sitting down with a crash on a 
slide of a Siamese poultry-farm, ‘I have made an 
epoch-making discovery. I am king of the age. 
Power is mine—Dominion’, he bawled, just as the 
girl came in with sandwiches and elderberry wine. 
Bella (Mrs. Bingle) was out, I am glad to say, 


| HAD never really liked the man. It was his 





because I am sure she would have blamed me for 
Glossom’s outbreak. He sat quivering with excite- 
ment till the girl had withdrawn; then he told me all 
Plato’s story about Gyges and his magical ring, and 
Wells's account of a man who by some type of 
beverage made himself invisible. When he had con- 
cluded, I explained to him that both stories were 
fiction. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he cried, tossing off a tumbler of elder- 
berry wine at a gulp, ‘I know all that, you fathead. 
But it’s given me the idea—the Great Idea. All my 
life I’ve known that the ball was at my feet. Forty- 
nine! Why didn’t I read? Why didn’t I read? 
Anyhow, I’ve done it now. Power! Power! But 
keep it a secret. I’ve told no one, Bingle—only you, 
because you gave me the Republic. I have discovered 
how to make myself invisible! You start. No 
wonder. Power is mine, and—well, in short, I can, 
by drinking a potion the formula of which is known 
only to myself, render myself unseen by all. Wells’s 
man could only do it to his body. His clothes re- 
mained visible, and that upset the whole apple-cart. 
I can do it properly.’ 

At this he jumped up exultingly and smacked me 
on the back. This always annoys me, particularly 
when I am consuming elderberry wine. 

‘Very well, then,’ I exclaimed, ‘do it.’ 

Glossom smiled and drew a large bottle from his 
pocket. ‘Look!’ he cried with a magnificent gesture; 
and before I could stop him he had swallowed a 
mouthful of brown liquid. What I expected to see I 
couldn’t have told you. Perhaps a sudden vacancy in 
the place where he had been standing; perhaps just a 
cross and perplexed chemist. What I did not expect to 
see I did see. It was awful. Between me and the 
fire place was a kind of soup vaguely resembling Glos- 
som—a large amount of whisker, some nose, a right 
arm, with a quantity of trousering and one pink boot. 
From the top of all this a proud voice exclaimed: 
‘There! what about it?’ 

‘My poor friend,’ I gasped, when I regained speech, 
‘Look at yourself in the glass!’ 

The trousering, etc., whisked round. A howl burst 
from the spectre. ‘My God! A failure! Not enough 
chloride after all! Orno! It can’t have been wrong. 
That rabbit went off like smoke. It’s something 
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fresh. I’ve got it! That muck of your wife's I’ve 
been drinking.’ 

I confess that, for the first fifteen years or so of 
our married life, Bella’s elderberry wine was not 
much to my taste. But after that I soon got to— 
well, not quite like it, but I could drink quite a 
quantity. So I was naturally vexed by his rudeness. 
Still, I saw that in his extraordinary plight he was 
to be excused, being as one may say, not all there. 
This struck me as a good joke, and I told it him. 

‘You born fool!’ he howled. ‘Good Lord! I 
never thought that the potion might be spoiled by 
my drinking something else. What on earth am [ 
to do?’ 

It began to dawn upon me that if the effects were 
permanent poor Glossom’s life would be a failure. 
When people go into a chemist’s shop they expect 
to be served by a man, not a smear. 

‘Just sit quietly and wait, old man’, I suggested. 
‘Perhaps it will wear off.’ 

For half an hour I sat watching him. At one time I 
thought his other boot was coming back: later I could 
have sworn that his watch-chain swung into view. 
But at the end of the half-hour he began to hiccup. 
It was a horrible sight. Big areas of him suddenly 
burst into sight and then vanished. Was there hope? 

‘Glossom’, I hissed, ‘take a grip on yourself. Next 
time a hiccup comes along, hold it, like a soprano 
holding a high note, and I bet you'll come back 
altogether.’ 

The next one came unexpectedly and he missed 
it—there was nothing but a rapid ripple. But in a 
minute I saw that he was bracing himself. There 
came a queer smothered heave and the whole of 
Glossom at length met my eager gaze. For a moment 
he looked as right as ever; then slowly his face grew 
red ... redder . . . Now the eyes in the empurpling 
countenance took on a glare of desperate anguish. 
There was a short bark and the whole of his face 
slipped from sight like a drowning man’s. It was 
just then that Bella returned from the Sewing Guild. 
Like a madman I hustled Glossom behind the piano: 
if she had not stopped in the hall we should have 
been discovered, for it was a hard job to get him put 
away—lI kept treading on pieces of him that I couldn’t 
see. A few minutes later I got her off to bed, saying 
that I had to sit and pack up the ‘East and Its 
Glamour’ slides. When all was quiet I let the unhappy 
victim of ambition crawl out again. Never shall I 
forget the sight of that unattached whisker peeping 
round the corner of the piano. At any rate, I was 
calm; twenty years as a wholesale draper train a 
man to face the facts of life. Glossom was somewhat 
restive, and kept urging me to go to his dispensary 
and fetch him bottles with outlandish names. 

‘No’, I repeated, ‘I shall stand by you to the end.’ 


‘What do you mean by the end?’ he asked angrily. 

To tell the truth, I didn't wish to go because I 
dreaded coming back into my parlour and having the 
shock all over again of seeing the Family Bible through 
his shoulder-blade. Or worse still, he might have 
disappeared altogether and have to be hunted for 
with the tongs. 

‘No’, I told him, ‘We must experiment. As the 
effect of your wicked drugs doesn’t seem likely to 
wear off, we must try all sorts of methods, very 
gradually.’ 

‘Got any whisky?’ Glossom asked impatiently. 

Of course Mrs. Bingle will not allow spirits in 
the house, but I found a half-bottle of eau-de-cologne. 
The wretched man was downright rude about it, but 
taking the bottle with his visible hand he raised it to 
a point near the whisker and drank about half an 
inch. With lightning suddenness his entire skeleton 
leapt into view. I choked down a scream, and with 
an audacity born of terror and despair jerked his 
elbow. The rest of the eau-de-cologne disappeared 
into his system, and to my unspeakable relief the 
skeleton quickly faded, leaving Glossom much as he 
was five minutes before, plus his braces and one eye. 

‘We are getting on’, I said, with a show of hearti- 
ness. 

He swung around from the mirror growling: ‘I 
tell you there’s nothing for it but potassium sulphate, 
and I’m going home to get it, since you desert me. 
My wife will be sitting up.’ 

You can imagine how I argued with him! The 
fellow must have been bereft of his senses to propose 
going home and confronting an innocent woman in 
that condition. It was plain to me that his only 
chance was to remain hidden until the effects of his 
drug wore off. A night’s rest... 

‘If you must go, you must’, I said at last. ‘But 
tell me one thing. Are you sure your antidote will 
work?” 

By the illumination of a belated hiccup I caught 
sight of his crestfallen face. 

‘Well, the fact is,’ he mumbled, ‘I was so excited 
when I found that the mixture worked perfectly on 
Darius [his wife’s cat] and the rabbit, that I didn’t 
properly think about antidotes.’ 

‘You blamed idot, do you mean to go about the 
world looking like a torn advertisement until accident 
restores you to human form? Do you expect me to 
spend months—perhaps years—at my time of life 
nursemaiding a thing that looks fike a motor- 
accident ?” 

He muttered feebly. Pity returned to me: surely 
no human being had ever faced so lugubrious a doom 
as this. He was determined to go: what the books 
call ‘some obscure instinct’ urged him to meet on 
his own hearth whatever awaited him. But I did 
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wish I could do something about his braces: they 
looked so offensive. However, I telephoned for a 
taxi, and, pretending to be about to enter it myself, 
stood directing the driver while Glossom under cover 
of the darkness crept in. As they swooped away I 
tried to convince myself that a night’s sleep would 
restore my poor friend, but I averted my mind from 
his wife. Well, ‘for better, for worse’. On these 
thoughts I went to bed. . . . Just as I was dropping 
off came a loud peal at the bell. Fortunately Mrs. 
Bingle sleeps heavily, and before the noise could be 
repeated I was at the window. Below stood the 
taxi, its driver staring upwards. 

‘Hist!’ I called, summoning all my presence of 
mind, and sped downstairs to the door, striking my 
bare toes painfully upon Uncle Elijah’s Zulu shield, 
which the girl invariably knocks down on her wav 
to bed. I opened the door and confronted the man, 
whose angry expression turned to amazement. 

‘Strike me pink! It’s you!’ he cried. 

‘And why not, pray?’ I inquired stonily. 

‘ ’Ere I drive you off to your address, an’ when 
we get there, you’ve ’opped it without payin’ and 
when I comes back to inquire for yer, ere yer are 
back again, an’ in bed an’ all. ’Ow d’yer get ’ere so 
quick, an’ where’s my fare?’ 

A groan burst from me. Something had happened 
to Glossom. Perhaps—At this point a whisper in my 
ear made me jump. 

‘Pay the brute, pay him!’ it breathed. ‘I’ll explain 
all.’ , 
In a daze I staggered back over the Zulu shield into 
the sitting-room, switched on the light, and in another 
moment sent the perplexed driver off into the night 
with three times his legal fare. When I returned, 
there stood the infernal apparition again, whisker, 
one eye—all complete, or rather, just as they had 
been. 

‘I’m afraid that I’m getting rather a nuisance, 
Bingle.’ 

It appeared that when the cab drew up at Glossom’s 
door, the driver on dismounting had burst into puzzled 
profanity, for by this time Glossom had _ fully 
vanished and the driver supposed that I had fled 
without paying. He rang Glossom’s bell repeatedly 
but without result; the hunted man remembered that 
his wife had said she might possibly go out last 
thing to stay with her invalid mother. Finally the 
infuriated driver had started back to my house, and 
Glossom, realising his destination, had clambered in 
precariously through the cab-window just as it 
started. 

‘Thought I’d better report progress’, he concluded 
with part of a sickly smile. 

‘But, hang it!’ I cried, ‘You aren’t invisible.’ 

‘True’, rejoined my guest. ‘You see, I believe it 


was the awful stench of petrol that helped me. Now 
that the beastly taxi has sheered off, here I am 
again.’ 

The trousers flapped down cosily upon the settee. 
J advanced and shook my fist in his face. 

‘You fiend! You Old Man of the Seat You— 
you! .Am I to have you and your infernal cab-men 
hanging round the place for ever?’ It was the first 
time I had used bad language since my marriage: I 
was at once stricken with remorse and begged him to 
shake hands. As we did so I nearly fainted. The 
extraordinary man suddenly stood entirely visible 
before me! With a smothered yell I started back, 
dropping his hand. Instantly he resumed the partial 
appearance with which I was by now sickeningly 
iamiliar. But before I could utter a word he stepped 
up to me and clutched my arm. Again he appeared 
in complete shape, beaming with relief and triumph. 

‘Do you see, Bingle? Do you see? When we join 
hands our united personalities are too strong for the 
potion. You help my vital force to overcome it. 1 
am visible, you are...er...er...’ 

As his voice failed, a sickening fear swept over 
me and I glanced at the mirror. All my hair had 
vanished! This was the price I had paid for saving 
my idiotic friend from his thirst for power, dominion, 
and the rest of it. Bald as anegg! Dragging my hand 
from his clasp I foaded him with reproaches. Friend- 
ship was all very well, but self-mutilation—! 
Glossom interrupted me, a new note of mastery in his 
voice. 

‘Rubbish! Is the loss of your iron-grey mop for one 
moment comparable to mine? Look at me as you 
have made me, you brute—not half a man! If 
common decency doesn’t prevail on you, then, by 
Heaven, blackmail shall! TI’ll stay and meet your 
wife at breakfast!’ 

The hideous position flashed over my reeling 
-rain. Either I must be chained to this mass of 
appalling oddments or he would make my life a 
burden, scaring Bella out of her senses, coming to my 
office and inquiring for me! I should have 
to walk London hand in hand with him. How on 
earth was I to put on my gloves? Where would he 
be at night? I should have to race down in the 
morning and grab the scoundrel before the girl saw 
him. Then there was a wig to be got. And every 
time a motor-bus passed us Glossom would go out 
like a candle. Or would he not? Which was the 
stronger, the smell of petrol or what he called my 
vital force? Miserably I made him comfortable upon 
the settee, locked him in and went up for a pretence 
of sleep. Mrs. Bingle proved less difficult than I had 
expected. Glossom’s ailing mother-in-law was a good 
excuse for his presence all night, and in the morning 
I took care to be first on the scene. As it was, she 
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nearly caught him in his partially visible state. We 
had only just time to clasp hands as she opened the 
door: we must have looked like John Bull and Canada 
on the cover of a song about the Bonds of Empire. 
Luckily experiment had shown that my vital force 
worked through our clothes, and Glossom all through 
breakfast kept one leg firmly twisted round mine. 

‘Shall we toddle off to business together?’ he asked 
with a horrible leer. 

We did so, holding arms with a tenacity which 
provoked Bella to some facetious remarks about 
Siamese twins. Heavens, how I hated the man! But 
something had been stirring at the back of my brain 
since the middle of the night. I was still pondering 
when a large motor-bus drew near. As the odour 
thickened I clutched Glossom more firmly. ‘Pull 
yourself together!’ I groaned. ‘Hiccup! Count 
sheep!’ During the awful instant when the smell was 
at its climax I scarcely dared to look at him. But I 
did. He was earnestly trying to hiccup and count 
at the same time: the strain was fearful but he—we 
—won. 

‘By George!’ my companion exclaimed after we 
had walked a few minutes in silence. ‘By George, 
Bingle, do you realize that you aren’t bald this 
morning?’ 

‘Realize it? I should say so. You selfish brute, 
that was the first thing I looked for when I took hold 
of you before breakfast. It’s an immense relief, 
though I can’t account for it.’ : 

‘Simple enough’, he replied, with his irritating 
assumption of expertness. ‘People are always at their 
lowest strength in the middle of the night. Your 
vital force is greater now.’ 

Suddenly I saw! Thank Heaven, there was a 
chance for me, perhaps even a chance for the 
detested Glossom. 

‘Listen’, I gabbled at him. ‘You can be cured! 
You’ve had the remedy in your own shop all the 
time! What you need isn’t me in particular, but my 
vital force—any vital force! Get one of your own 
electric belts and wear it. Remember those advertise- 
ments of half-naked men, all biceps and a look of 


confident mastery, with jagged lightning sprouting 
out all round their waists! “Be a Ruler of Men, 
Make Your Own Fate”, it says underneath. Well, 
just you go and do it! “Supplied by all reputable 
chemists.” You’re a reputable chemist, aren’t you? 
Supply yourself with one!’ 

Glossom set his teeth and raced for his shop like 
a bloodhound. Once, as we turned a corner, he let go 
of me and a large policeman reeled in his tracks. As 
we passed, again linked like brothers, he gaped at us 
and rubbed his eyes. Next moment we were in the 
shop. He grabbed a box from the shelf—his assis:- 
ant’s back was turned for a moment—and vanished 
into the inner room. I went off on an errand of my 
own. When I returned Glossom was still in retire- 
ment, and on penetrating behind the shop I found 
him half-stripped, his arms folded, and entirely 
visible. 

‘Congratulate me’, he cried masterfully, ‘I have 
found the antidote. So long as I keep off your elder- 
berry wine, possessing both potion and remedy, I am 
the King of the Age. Power! Dominion!’ 

I had expected something of the kind. Just like 
him to claim all credit! He must be taught his lesson. 

‘Before I congratulate you freely and fully’, 1 
remarked, ‘let us make sure. Smell this!’ 

At the word I produced the can of petrol I had 
just bought, removed the plug and pushed the orifice 
under his nose. As the full force of it struck him 
he quivered and began to dissolve like a cloud. His 
moans were piteous. Relenting, I rushed into the 
shop and collected a further supply of electric belts. 
Whilst Glossom held his nostrils heroically over the 
can I (almost suffocated) buckled belt after belt upon 
his precarious outline. They were up to his arm-pits 
before the petrol was beaten. 

So did I save Glossom. Feeling in no mood for 
business, I went home. Bella met me on the door-step. 

‘It is scandalous, Algernon. The girl has gone, 
without a word. Hasn’t even taken her box. I sent 
her to dust the sitting-room.’ 

As I entered that fatal room my eye fell on 
Glossom’s bottle. It was empty. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF WINNIPEG 
BY LANDON YOUNG 


N an unobtrusive spot in the North end of the 
| city, there stands an equally unobtrusive building 

with its sign ‘Little Theatre’. Originally a 
moving picture house, but affording fairly suitable 
accommodation for dramatic productions, it has been 
rented for several years by the Community Players 
and has recently been purchased for their use. With 


the acquisition of a theatre of their own, after six 
years of uncertain tenure of abode, and hence of 
existence itself, the Players now stand on the threshold 
of a new stage in their progress. Though it is agreed 
that the play itself is more important than its setting 
or its housing, it remains to be seen how the challenge 
of ownership will be met and reveal its influence. 
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The enterprise was originally suggested and 
organised in 1921 by two energetic young lawyers 
whose interests had always lain in things literary and 
poetic, and who gathered together a small coterie of 
enthusiasts more than willing to embark on a venture 
whose uncharted seas offered all the glamour of 
adventure. From this small beginning, vision, 
courage and hard work have developed a movement, 
which, if it has not created so wide an interest as at 
first hoped for, has undoubtedly enriched the artistic 
life of the city and widened its dramatic horizon. 

The original aims of the organisation have 
remained unchanged. They are: 

1. To provide facilities for the production of 
plays written by Canadian authors. 

2. To provide facilities for the production of 
dramatic works of the highest order, such as can only 
be rarely produced by professional companies under 
the existing commercial system. 

3. To lay the foundation for such a Canadian 
Theatre as will offer to Canadian playwrights the 
possibility of national recognition, and to Canadian 
players the possibility of acquiring and practising their 
art in their own country, and under the direction and 
control of their own countrymen. 

4. To develop the arts and crafts ancillary to the 
drama, for example, the designing of scenery and 
costumes, the composition and performance of inci- 
dental music, the arrangement of dances, the use and 
effect of stage lighting, etc. 

5. To develop appreciation of the drama and to 
provide facilities for the study of technique. 

While these aims have not changed, the organisa- 
tion itself has developed to meet the demands of 
experience. At present it is managed by a General 
Committee, which consists, roughly speaking, of heads 
of the more important departments. There are very 
few on this Committee of ten who have no special 
and definite work to do. They offer four major pro- 
ductions every season and attend to all incidental 
details, financing them by the sale of membership 
season tickets of Five Dollars, and of tickets to the 
public for single productions as well. Subsidiary to 
this committee is another similar one, working in- 
dependently, except that its chairman is a member 
of the General Committee and reports directly to it. 
The work of this group is to provide programmes 
for three or four so-called ‘Members’ Nights’ during 
the season, at which one-act plays are produced, mak- 
ing use of some new material, whether actors, pro- 
ducer, designer, playwright, etc. These experimental 
evenings have developed into an integral and inter- 
esting part of the theatre’s work and have sometimes 
been singularly successful. 

An outstanding feature of the enterprise from its 
inception has been the effort to keep the association 
amateur, in the sense of using only unpaid workers 


in every branch. The janitor has been the only pro- 
fessional throughout. From the time when the pre- 
sent building was first taken over and laid siege to by 
a corps of devotees, who painted the dressing-rooms, 
hung the walls of the auditorium with studded folds 
of hessian, built an apron stage, and made other 
changes that created an unique and intimate atmos- 
phere, this policy has been followed with scarcely an 
exception. For the first few productions, which were 
presented in one of the smaller commercial houses, a 
more or less professional producer was made use of, 
but the principle was not generally favoured and the 
practice discarded as soon as the movement found its 
stride with the gradual discovery and development of 
amateur producers. The work of some of these has 
been the reverse of amateurish. In stage design, men 
eminent in their profession have made their invaluable 
contribution gratuitously. For instance, W. J. Phil- 
lips, who has made an international name for himself, 
particularly in colour-print work, was one of the 
original members and not only designed all the first 
settings but personally carried out the work, spend- 
ing many an hour in those early days, paint brush 
in hand, covering the canvas as quickly as it could be 
tacked in place. When he left the city temporarily, 
his work was continued by a number of other artists 
who in their turn did not spare themselves. The 
Players have always been particularly fortunate in 
the support they have received in this arm of the 
service. Plays requiring the simplest settings have 
been necessarily the desideratum, but marvels have 
from time to time been accomplished on the small 
and unyielding stage, so that ‘Ghosts’ received its 
meed of dignity, ‘Liliom’ its series of seven exacting 
scenes, and ‘Aria da Capo’ its haunting beauty, with 
little impression of constraint. Other departments, 
such as costuming, scene-painting, carpentering, light- 
ing, etc., have been given studied and careful handling 
and many a tyro has received his training there. 

The heavy and constant work, however, has often 
fallen on the shoulders of the few, as efficiency rarely 
walks hand in hand with an ability and willingness 
to give the time and tremendous effort required to 
put on a finished production. Herein lies the greatest 
obstacle in the path of progress for a purely amateur 
organisation. The difficulty of sustaining an even 
quality of output with the frequent change of per- 
sonnel and other lack of continuity is obvious. A first- 
class amateur producer, moreover, is a rara avis, and 
even when snared to the work, can usually produce 
only one play in a season, when producing is merely 
a hobby. It requires the dove-tailing of a Chinese 
puzzle to create a well-balanced programme when the 
convenience and taste of the producer and the predi- 
lections of the public must be considered, along with 
the limitations of a small stage and necessarily simple 
settings. 
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In spite of such difficulties, the general average of 
attainment has undoubtedly been high and there have 
been outstanding successes from time to time, that will 
linger long in pleasurable retrospect. Such has been, to 
mention a few that come readily to mind, Calderon’s 
‘The Little Stone House’, ‘The Pine Tree’, ‘Ghosts’, 
‘Aria da capo’, ‘The Tragedy of Nan’, ‘The Man 
who Married a Dumb Wife’, ‘Prunella’, ‘The Shadow 
of the Glen’, ‘The Romancers’, ‘Suppressed Desires’. 
By success, I mean, showing artistry, finish and 
charm. They have not necessarily won popular 
favour. There is a myth current in Winnipeg that 
the Little Theatre devotes its energies entirely to 
tragedy; a ‘myth’, I say, as the greatest possible 
variety has actually been aimed at and on the whole 
achieved. This erroneous impression is explained by 
the inescapable fact that the majority of people, even 
those of taste and intellectual interest, are unwilling 
to be entertained in any sense of the word by a 
sombre picture of life. The plays produced have as 
a rule been of the usual Little Theatre type, but the 
programmes have included as well some that belong 
primarily to the commercial stage, but that were 
justified of production by the rarity of visits to the 
city of drama of any but an inferior or purely spec- 
tacular variety. Amongst others, there have been 
‘Dear Brutus’, ‘You Never Can Tell’, ‘Conflict’, ‘The 
Twelve Pound Look’, and ‘Rollo’s Wild Cat’. 

In accordance with original intention, the Canadian 
drama has been fostered with enthusiasm. A consid- 
erable number of Canadian plays have been produced, 
among them, ‘Brothers-in-Arms’, ‘Squirrels’, “The 
Lost Day’, ‘An Autumn Blooming’, as well as plays 
by the local playwrights, Robert Ayre, C. B. Piper, 
and H. A. V. Green. The vein of the last of these 
has been most productive up to the present and he 
has enjoyed the distinction of having his “The Death 
of Pierrot’ and ‘Forerunners’ produced in Montreal 
and New York respectively. “The Death of Pierrot’ 
is a fanciful and poetic play giving scope for a charm- 
ing bit of dancing in its Columbine, while ‘Forerun- 
ners’ is a picture of the desolateness of pioneer life 
on the prairie. 

Programmes have on the whole been widely and in- 
formingly representative, including, besides the actual 
production of plays, singing, dancing, addresses on 
the drama, group readings of plays, and public read- 
ing of some, such as Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan’, that do not 
admit of production under limited conditions. In 
1923, moreover, a prize was offered for a one-act 
play and awarded to T. M. Morrow for ‘The Lost 
Day’. 

From some points of view, the Community Play- 
ers have had an astounding measure of success. Al- 
though they have perhaps failed to develop any special 
contact with community life, they have been broadly 
cosmopolitan and have brought together artists with 


no natural social cohesion. Acting on the belief that 
‘good wine needs no bush’, they have made every 
effort to live up to their finest ideals. They have 
depended neither on patronage nor endowment. In 
spite of low prices they have managed to pay their 
way. They have made no special appeal to the public 
for support until last year when funds were raised 
for the purchase of the theatre by the sale of non- 
interest-bearing bonds in a holding company which 
will rent the theatre to the Players for practically 
the cost of maintenance. From the pen of newspaper 
critics, who chasten those whom they love, they have 
received and weathered repeated buffets of criticism 
that would prove annihilating to a less robust growth. 
Yet in spite of criticism, even vituperation, perhaps 
also because of it, they have succeeded in holding 
their ground, and are undoubtedly on the highroad to 
a position of permanent value in the community. 


VARIA 
BY A. J. M. SMITH 


I 


Punchinello in a purple hat 
Scattered a handful of grey. dust, 
Singing the while a song of this and that. 
They asked him why. He said, because I must. 


Punchinello in a purple hat 
Stood upon his mother’s breast and sang. 
He sang of stars and flowers, this and that, 
And for a little while the welkin rang 
And clappered like a long dingdong 
That churned the Milky Way to cheese, 
Whereof he carved a moon. His song 
Treated of ecstasy, of things like these: 


Cupid and my Campaspe, kisses, cards; 
Pledged cocktails of a woman’s eyes; 
Tears idle tears, tall trees and dusty shards; 
Love, laughter, beauty, apples, angels, flies ; 
Mermaidens winding their golden tails 
About the heart, combing the sea to waves; 
Nightingales and girls, and nightingales 
And brooding boys; coral and cool waves. 


Whilom he sang, the dust awoke: 
There was a stirring in the inner bone; 
And somewhere scarlet, for he saw the smoke; 
And somewhere fellowship, he stood alone. 


II 


Young Punchinello in his college days 
Encountered boredom in the hairy spring; 
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The mucous membrane of the muddy ways 
Was all he saw of what the shepherds sing. 

He thought the trees looked naked but not nude,— 
Bewildered as a chicken from the egg,— 

Benevolently wished the world were stewed, 
And felt quite grateful for a woman’s leg. 


He delicately skipped among the mud, 
Feeling an impulse in his body quicken 
The sluggish movement of his heavy blood 
That overcomes his caution. See it thicken 
To cloud with an old opalescence 
What Punchinello likes to call his brain! 
He feels the earthiness of countless peasants 
Stir in his loins and sprout like little grain. 


Then April sent a gentle wind, and all 
The budded trees shook down on him a sweet 
And elegant shower: he felt his footsteps fall 
Softly, caressing the mud, and saw that his feet 
Were cloven, and knew that his limbs were hairy. 
All over the wet campus he pursued a maid 
And caught her, changed to no laurel but a fairy 
With whom he somewhile rather sweetly played. 


III 


Punchinello in an old plug hat 
Sat up behind his unfrequented horse. 

The beast was drooping—it was never fat— 
Ribbed as an umbrella, final as divorce; 

It was as weary an old bag of bones 
As the Deus ex Machina on the seat, 

And each found anguish in the squawky tones 
The taxis lathered on the sprinkled street. 


Punchinello, for the better cheer, 
Muttered among his stubble some old rhyme, 
Some old wives’ tale—his eyes went blear— 
Some song remembered from his singing time. 


He pulled the rug up, and with rheumy eyes 
Scanned the pedestrians for likely fares. 
These left him sorrowful and rather wise— 
Some went to women and some went to prayers. 
But Punchinello waited where he was: 
The price of oats was so and so and such— 
Cheaper, indeed, than high grade motor gas, 
And yet, upon the whole, not cheaper, much. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy 

The hounds of winter did not mire the spring, 
A drowsy numbness did not rot the joy, 

All night the nightingale ceased not to sing. 





THE INFLUENCE OF BOILEAU 


BoILEAU AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL CRITICS IN 
ENGLAND, by A. F. B. Clark (Paris, Champion). 

HIS is a remarkable book. Remarkable for the 

labour involved, for the seriousness of its 
method, for the reserve in its judgments, for the 
lucidity and charm of its presentation. Not only are 
Dryden and Pope revealed in new intellectual and 
artistic affiliations, but the ages to which respectively 
each of these two geniuses gave a name leap to life 
by the animation communicated to lesser and almost 
torgotten figures. Mr. Clark has written real literary 
history, without which, as Bacon said, ‘General history 
is like a statue of Polyphemus with its eye put out’. 
Bacon adds—‘T would have critics, instead of spend- 
ing time in censure or eulogy, place themselves at a 
point of view frankly historical and tell us the facts 
as they stand, adding only with great reserve their 
own judgments to the narrative and so evoke from 
the dead, as it were, by a kind of enchantment, the 
literary genius of that time.’ This method applies so 
exactly to Mr. Clark’s performance that we can think 
of no finer reward for him than the approval of the 
great Elizabethan. 

Boileau’s influence on English letters has been 
more than dimly perceived for a long time. Lawson, 
who has found so many productive veins, pointed this 
out forty years ago. Mr. Clark is the first, however, 
to have undertaken a thorough investigation of the 
question, the magnitude of which was enough to deter 
the most ardent. But it was not the magnitude of the 
labour involved that discouraged English scholars. It 
was rather the acceptance of the insular and passion- 
ate statements of Romanists like DeQuincey, Landor, 
and Keats who, without any real knowledge of liter- 
ary history, denied the existence of any such influence. 
Mr. Clark disposes of this legend once for all. The 
Romantics’ attack was in reality a clear tribute to the 
still active influence of this Frenchman who had then 
been dead for a hundred years, and for forty years 
before his death had been king of letters in England 
as well as in the rest of Europe. For, contrary to 
the accepted view, Boileau’s influence preceded Pope, 
was strong on Dryden, persisted through the eighteenth 
century, defied the Romantic spirit and continued, 
though in a weakening current, well on into the nine- 
teenth century amid the racket caused by Byron and 
his contemporaries. 

Many explanations have been given of the sweep- 
ing revolution that took place in English literature 
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after 1660; the exhaustion of the older styles, social 
and political unrest, the development of science and 
rationalism. The fundamental fact seems to be that 
there took place a general revulsion against the unfet- 
tered imagination and individualism in whatever field 
this temper had been manifesting itself. Men had had 
enough of ‘naturism’ and the emotional method. They 
were looking now for truth, clarity and order which 
they regarded as the supremely human attributes. 
Across the Channel a similar revolution had taken 
place in the preceding generation, of which Boileau 
had become about 1670 the distinguished spokesman. 
Transported into England by the returning Royalists, 
he wielded there, through translation, adaptation, and 
imitation an even less disputed sway than in his own 
country. Boileau’s ideal became Dryden’s ideal, but 
it was Pope who ‘clothed himself in Boileau’s person- 
ality’ and transfused into his work ‘the most living 
part of Boileau’s poetry’. 

Boileau’s influence was practical and creative as 
well as theoretical and critical. It was Boileau’s blud- 
geon, wielded by Dryden and his followers, that killed 
the Christian epic. It was Boileau who weaned 
criticism from the old burlesque and shaped the mock- 
heroic to the uses of finer satire; this being but one 
example of the profound part he played in the refine- 
ment of taste, and in the ‘radical changes that took 
place after 1660 in the theory of literary criticism 
and in the form and spirit of English poetry’. What 
attracted Englishmen was the justness of the great 
critic’s judgments and especially the exquisiteness of 
his expression. They imitated his technique because 
they were in search of the urbanity and the impeccable 
dignity of self-conscious art. 

We cannot follow Mr. Clark through the details 
of his investigation. ‘Among the major figures of the 
time, only Swift, Defoe and Munsen are almost wholly 
silent on Boileau.’ Far from confining himself to the 
major figures in this connection Mr. Clark devotes a 
section to the influence of the whole French school, 
d’Aubignac, Le Bossu, Bouhours, Rapin, Dacier and 
others upon the entire English school, Oldham, Dry- 
den, Soame, Garth, Rymer, Dennis, Addison and so 
on. He moves through this amazing mass of material, 
collecting, weighing, sifting evidence with nice dis- 
crimination and fine impartiality, pointing out by-paths 
which remain to be explored. Terms are clarified. 
Reputations are adjusted. Whole battalions of for- 
gotten worthies rise one after the other from their 
dark abodes to take their rightful niche not only in 
the story of French influence but in that of the devel- 
opment of English aesthetics. 

In congratulating Mr. Clark upon this truly Bene- 
dictine undertaking we cannot help referring grate- 
fully to the ‘enlightened generosity of the Board of 
Governors of the University of British Columbia in 
giving substantial aid towards the publication’ of a 





book which does signal honour to English scholar- 
ship. 
J. S. W. 


THE KING OF HUMBUG 


BarNnum’s Own Story, The Autobiography of P. 
T. Barnum. Combined and condensed from the var- 
ious editions published during his lifetime by Waldo 
R. Browne (Irwin and Gordon; pp. 452, $3.00). 

T seems to me that a reasonably good case could 

be made out for the dictum: All autobiograph- 
ers are showmen. Moreover, the present reading 
of this book, the recent reading of the autobiography 
of Hans Christian Andersen and a re-reading of 
Cellini, together with more or less general impressions 
left by others read at odd times in the past, convince 
me that all works of this type are in essence as alike as 
the dear old Henty books of blessed memory, except 
in degree of literary badness. Unfortunately, space 
does not permit me to give proof for the dictum nor 
reasons for the conviction, just now, since the im- 
mediate business is with the showman turned auto- 
biographer. 

Barnum, the self-styled King of Humbug, makes 
no attempt to humbug his readers into the belief that 
they are reading great literature. Hence, one is 
spared the necessity of an attempt at appraisal along 
these lines. But the book has an interest beyond that 
of merely chronicling the main events in the life of 
the greatest showman of modern times, perhaps of 
all times. It is a remarkable historical document in 
the light it throws on the tastes of the people of 
America, and incidentally, western Europe, in the six 
decades between 1820 and 1880, as these were ob- 
served by a man who built up three or four large 
fortunes on his knowledge of what his contempor- 
aries liked to see; by a-man who may probably be 
justly considered as the father of display advertising, 
of modern advertising in general, at least of the adver- 
tising which held the field to within the last decade. 
Many a young business man, proud of some new trick 
in advertising, will be surprised to find the same trick 
used seventy years ago by this publicity genius. 

Still, the main interest for most readers will be 
the picture of the man himself. It is an extraordinary 
picture, so extravagant in places, so familiar always, 
that one constantly finds himself wondering if some 
good-natured author is not drawing a caricature of 
the supposedly typical self-made man of the stories. 
The combination of immense shrewdness, of bom- 
bastic ostentation, trickery, generosity, gullibility, 
business acumen, indomitable courage and colossal im- 
pudence is bewildering in its alternations. 

The book is a succession of episodes and business 
ventures, of personal encounters with vestrymen and 
monarchs, of contracts with General Tom Thumb or 
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THE TEACHING OF THE OLD BOY. By Tom MaclInnes - ° Cloth Boards. $1.50 

This remarkable work bids fair to be one of the books of the year. It is a translation, by an author 

well fitted for the task, of an ancient Chinese manuscript dating from 600 years B.C. As Edward Fitzgerald 

brought back to us the half-forgotten poet, Omar Khayyam, Mr. MacInnes resuscitates Tao Tze, one of China’s 

greatest philosophers, from the time when the Celestial Empire stood high among the nations and her leaders 

were famous for their wisdom. Grotesque, bizarre, unorthodox, this book carries truths of inestimable 

psn though they might startle the prejudices of some of our modern Christians. This is worth careful 

study. . 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BLAKE. 8y Max Plowman Crown 8vo. $1.50 


With eight reproductions of Blake’s engravings. 
A series of original essays on Blake’s poetry, wherein the author has tried to follow Blake’s own advice: 
“I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.” 


A FLORENTINE DIARY from 1450 to 1516. By Luca Landucci - - Crown 8vo. $2.25 
With Half-tone Illustrations 
A Diary, never before translated, of the most interesting part of the Italian Renaissance, containing 
a graphic account of the men and manners of the period, and describing the building of many now famous 
pieces of architecture. This Diary throws particular light on Savonarola. 


MUSIC: CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC and MODERN. 8y A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc., Oxon. $3.00 


With eight portraits and numerous musical excerpts. 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole range of present-day Music. Each chapter surveys some particular 
style, with a list of the representative composers of that style. 


MAKERS OF 19th CENTURY EUROPE. 8y Ralph Flenley - - - Crown 8vo. $1.50 


A carefully prepared account of the men and methods that moulded the policies and destinies of Europe 
since the close of the Napoleonic wars. It shows how the fate of the nations was practically in the hands of 
a dozen men. Of great value as an aid to the study of modern History. With 33 woodcuts by E. D. Flenley. 


THE LAND OF SINGING WATERS. Poems by A. M. Stephen - Cloth. $1.50- Leather. $2.00 


A new book of verse of singular beauty, inspired for the greater part by the alluring charm of the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Stephen is one of the Dominion’s leading poets, and his writing, ever melodious and arrest- 


ing, increases in forcefulness and appeal each year. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Earl Birkenhead - - - - - - Demy 8vo. $6.00 


The sixth edition of this legal classic, revised and brought up to date. There are new chapters added 
on those phases affected by the Great War. This work has become an authority on international ques- 


tions. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, LISTS AND CATALOGUES FREE 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 
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Jenny Lind, of bankruptcy and opulence, of legisla- 
tive service, and warfare with the great publisher Ben- 
nett, ‘very récherché’ breakfasts with Lord Roseberry, 
of entertaining the Cary sisters and being entertained 
by Louis Phillippe, of compelling potentates and pick- 
pockets alike to advertise his shows, of doing every 
incredible thing under heaven, and of turning all 
these things, good or bad, creditable or discreditable, 
to advantage. Everybody he meets becomes a paying 
patron or a performer, or both, willy-nilly. The book 
is full of entertainment, of humour, conscious and 
unconscious: it is the story of the most amazing 
American yet produced. 


“The time has come”, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

Of why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings!” 


On any of these propositions Mr. Barnum would 
have been prepared to talk business. 





















—J.D.R. 






THE RED TERROR 


THE Russian REvoLuTION—1917-1926, by Lance- 
lot Lawton (Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 524; 
$6.25). 
HE man who boasts of his courage and the 
woman of her virtue are rightly regarded with 
some distrust by the wary, and in the same category 
might be placed the historian who calls attention to 
his impartiality. Mr. Lawton is a competent jour- 
nalist with a keen eye for detail, he has more than a 
casual knowledge of his subject, his wife is a Russian, 
and he has spent some time in that country, both 
before and after the revolution. Yet, although he 
possesses all these qualifications, he has, unfortunately, 
the somewhat superficial point of view of the feature- 
writer rather than the critical detachment of an ob- 
jective observer or the sympathetic insight of a philos- 
opher. Mr. Lawton apparently has not realized that 
‘all the crimes of Brixton are chaste at Martaban’, 
and he holds up the mirror of Brixton to Moscow 
with the horrifying result that the quicksilver curdles 
in that baleful light. He is too honest, intellectually, 
to distort his facts, but from these he makes sweep- 
ing generalizations which do not seem to be supported 
by the evidence of his observations. Evidently, he 
has such an emotional horror of all forms of collect- 
ivism that he is no more capable of writing an un- 
biassed account of the present condition of Russia 
than an ardent Bolshevist would be of producing a 
fair and uncoloured history of British or American 
capitalism. When Mr. Lawton lived in Russia before 
the war, most of his friends belonged to the govern- 
ing and professional classes, and it was particularly 
these people who suffered frightfully under the Red 
Terror. On his last trip, he visited many of these old 


































friends who had remained in Russia, and it is largely 
‘through the eyes of these crushed and disinherited 
survivors of the old régime that he sees the insti- 
tutions of to-day. Where he trusts to his own 
observation, his conclusions are often generous to 
the new order. Of the Red Army he writes: ‘Well- 
clad soldiers of good physique—one cannot help 
contrasting the alert expressions on their faces with 
the sheepish look that was stamped upon the counten- 
ances of the men who had to serve the Emperor.’ 
And he says of the orphan schools: “The Bolsheviks 
run schools on communal self-government lines for 
the orphans of the revolution, and a few of them 
are admirable institutions.’ His chapters on marriage 
and divorce, the judicial and penal systems, art and 
the theatre, are interesting; and while they are 
critical, they seem generally to be fair. On the other 
hand, running through the text are a series of fulsome 
denunciations of the Soviet system and all its works 
which catch the eye like four-inch headlines in the 
sensational press, ‘Vice in a setting of squalor is 
peculiarly loathsome ... the whole of Russia has 
become one vast slum, and the evils that prevail are 
of the kind usually associated with slum life.’ ‘Ali 
people had hunted expressions on their faces . . . the 
atmosphere of tragedy and mystery was everywhere.’ 
‘The Russian people are cowed, broken and demoral- 
ized . . . to-day Russia is one vast madhouse.’ 
J. F. W. 


Russia 1n 1926, by R. F. and M. S. McWilliams 
(Dent; pp. 128; $1.00). 
HIS little book is the record of a two weeks’ visit 
to Russia in the late summer of 1926. Handi- 
capped by ignorance of the language and the fact that 
they made such a short stay in Russia, Mr. and Mrs. 
McWilliams have nevertheless produced an interesting 
little collection of recent tourist-impressions. The 
book is coloured by the optimism of the Russians who 
acted as guides and informants of the authors, but 
they have themselves approached the country without 
bias. The book may usefully be read by persons who 
still imagine that civilization has ceased to exist in 
Russia. 


PORTRAITS 


PorTRAITS AND PortTents, by A. G. Gardiner 
(Musson; pp. vi., 306; $3.50). 

T is many years since A. G. G. delighted us with his 

Prophets, Priests, and Kings; the change in the 
times between the appearance of that famous collec- 
tion of portraits and the present one is witnessed by 
the fact that in this representative group of world per- 
sonalities to-day we find no kings, and the only priest 
is commonly regarded as half a heretic. Prophets, 
of course, we have always with us; but in these post- 
deluge years they glut a sagging market and few are 
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AROUND WITH MACMILLAN 
THE WORLD 


AUTHORS 


MORNINGS IN MEXICO Price $2.50 


This is a new Lawrence for readers of Lawrence novels, and a new Mexico for all. The serious Mr. Lawrence is refusing here 
to take himself seriously, and it is a joy to follow his whimsical reflections as he laughs his inconsequential way from parrots 
to philosophy, through Mexican markets, primitive snake dances, and back to D, H. Lawrence. 


With BASIL WOON on the Atlantic 
THE FRANTIC ATLANTIC Price $2.50 


All the practical knowledge of the sophisticated traveller is packed into these entertaining causeries on life on an ocean liner 
and what you will or may encounter on board—all of it so arranged and phrased as to give you eight ounces of amusement 
for every half-pound of useful information. 


With NORDAHL GREIG at Sea 
THE SHIP SAILS ON Price $2.50 


This Norwegian writer is presented to us for the first time in English with this translation. It is one of the few absolutely 
literal recitals of the life on board a freight steamer—a simple, bare recital of facts, but so dramatically and, in the best 
sense, so poetically told that the book may well become one of the classics of the sea. 


With CLAUDE ANET in Ancient France 
THE END OF A WORLD Price $3.00 
Here we find ourselves in the last days of the Great Cro-Magnon civilization of Southern France. With a wholly modern 


approach and manner of treatment, M. Anet presents a glowingly imaginative account of the intimate life of the mysterious 
le who have left an undying record of themselves in their beautiful arts. Archaeologically sound, the book is not less 


peopl 
instructive than entertaining. 


With COUNT ALEXIS TOLSTOY in Russia 
A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS Price $3.00 


This romance by a second cousin of the more celebrated Leo Tolstoy is regarded by many critics as the greatest purely 
historical novel to have come out of Russia. In stirring action and movement, and in the avoidance of the modern excess 
of psychological analysis, it belongs in the tradition of such things as ‘‘Quentin Durward” and “The Three Musketeers.” 


With HUGH WILEY in Chinese America 
MANCHU BLOOD Price $2.50 


The adventures of the sprightly and amusing Jim Sin are a vivid presentation of the life of the Chinese in America, and they 
demonstrate anew Hugh Wiley’s extraordinary ability to enter into and report the racial consciousness of an alien group, at 


the same time spinning an entertaining yarn. 


With HUGH WILEY in Negro America 
Price $2.50 


FO’ MEALS A DAY 
in. Vitus Marsden is his old self; and Lily the mascot goat is here. Lily is dry-cleaned 


The Wildcat is on the rampage a: 
and deodorized for a resumption of her public career, and the troupe is off for fresh pastures—this time an abortive but 
interesting career of barnstorming in the West. 


With HARVEY FERGUSSON in the New Mexico of 1840 
WOLF SONG Price $2.50 


Harvey Fergusson’s new novel is laid in his native New Mexico, this time the New Mexico of the 1840's, during the great 
period of pioneering expansion. The book moves with all the rapidity, colour and recklessness of the times—an epic in minia- 


ture of an adventurous age. 
With MARMADUKE PICKTHALL in the Near East : 
ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS Price $3.50 


To all the admirers of Said the Fisherman and The Valley of the Kings, this book will have a special value, for it tells the 
story of its author’s first visit to the Near East and of the things he saw and experienced there. It retails a host of vastly 
amusing tales illustrating the common life of the Arab, and demonstrating the general obtuseness of the Westerner in deal- 


ing with him. 


With CATHERINE THE GREAT in Russia é 
MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE II. Price $5.00 
her well-known biography of Catherine 


Select edited and translated from the German by Katharine Anthony. Followi 
the are. Miss Anthony has edited the Empress’s diaries, letters and memoirs, and presents here, in continuous form, such 
portions as hold most interest for the modern reader. . 


«Jk: MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA'@ 
~ St. Martin's House Toronto.2 
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chosen in Mr. Gardiner’s selection of people worth 
writing about. In their place we have dictators, cap- 
tains of industry, artists, economists, and communists. 
Mr. Gardiner has attempted ‘to present some of the 
salient aspects of the time in terms of the personalities 
which embody these aspects’. His insight is in many 
cases profound, his hand has lost none of its cunning, 
and these sketches are as brilliant and arresting as 
those with which he pleased us of yore. But most of 
the portraits are of men of the author’s own genera- 
tion who did not ‘arrive’ quite in time to be included 
in his previous collections, and what they portended 
has already come to pass. Of the few new world 
figures of real portent, Charles Chaplin gets full 
appreciation, and it is to Mr. Gardiner’s credit that 
Georghi Vasilievich Chicherin’s integrity and calibre 
are both fully recognized. M. Chicherin is treated 
much more kindly than is Mr. Wheatley; but then it 
is understood that to political sinners charity never 
begins at home. Taken altogether, the collection 
makes an interesting, valuable, and most entertaining 
book. 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


A History oF ENnGianp, Vo. II, 1066-1348, by 
H. Belloc (Methuen; 15/-). 
HE second volume of Mr. Belloc’s History of 
England is on the whole a distinct advance on 
his first volume. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Belloc has completely shed his strong prepossessions, 
that his approach is entirely objective, that there are 
not errors in emphasis and interpretation—far from 
it. On the other hand, he displays in this volume 
qualities of value, or rather the period covered lends 
itself better than that in the earlier volume to such 
treatment as that in which Mr. Belloc excels. The 
style suits the subject matter: here is an excellent 
sense of the territorial forces at work, a fine appre- 
ciation of the influence of historical characters in the 
various experiments and developments, and a feeling 
for the religious atmosphere; although in this last 
connection there is, as we have learned to deplore, a 
tendency to exaggeration, to overemphasis. We are 
glad, however, to note that Mr. Belloc is becoming a 
bolder critic, that his judgments are much less biassed, 
and that there is much less of the odium theologicum, 
The volume has in it something which is singularly 
attractive. In spite of obvious shortcomings—such as 
clear-cut sympathies, a failure to appreciate govern- 
mental and institutional progress, and the like—we 
have read it with interest because in no little degree 
it succeeds in conveying something of the restlessness 
and rush of these centuries. Indeed, Mr. Belloc’s 
emphasis or lack of emphasis, his management of his 
material, his organization of his subjects—all seem, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, to bring before 
us these singularly wilful and fitful years. The 


volume will be of little use to scholars; for the general 
reader, with an intelligent and cultured interest in 
history, it ought to serve as excellent and stimulating 
reading. Of course Mr. Belloc has a profound con- 
tempt for ‘professional historians’. Be that as it may, 
they may find something in Mr. Belloc’s volume which 
no professional training need necessarily supply. 


THE LATEST HAMSUN 


MysTERIEs, by Knut Hamsun (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 338; $2.50). 

ITH the publication of Mysteries in an English 

translation, Hamsun’s second novel, first publish- 
ed in 1892, becomes accessible to English readers. In 
time, this book comes midway between Hunger and 
Pan, and the same central character moves on his 
erratic, inexplicable way through its pages. He is 
gentler and more loveable than the nameless narrator in 
Hunger or the untamed hunter Glahn of Pan, but he is, 
if possible, even more sensitive. A lover of nature, as 
all Hamsun’s heroes must be, he cannot find the 
sufficiency in it that Glahn does until that half-wild 
man comes into tragic contact again with humanity. 
At times he feels the joy and healing of nature. ‘Nagel 
curled up with pleasure, drew up his knees, and 
hugged himself because everything was so good. It 
called to him and he answered yes ; he propped himself 
on his elbow and looked around. . . . He was in a 
mysterious state, filled with psychic pleasure; every 
nerve in him was awake; he had music in his blood, 
felt akin to all nature, to the sun and the mountains 
and everything else, felt surrounded by a whisper of 
his own ego-sense from trees and tufts and blades of 
grass.’ 

But he craves human appreciation and companion- 
ship; he is no misanthrope. He tries to win his neigh- 
bours by quixotic acts of generosity, and then under 
the influence of some other hidden impulse he hides 
what he has done. Fundamentally he is good, benevo- 
lent. His affair with the exquisitely drawn, gentle 
idealist, Martha Gude, is idyllic, which warns the 
Hamsun reader that it is not the real love of his life. 
His real love affair is as tragic, as unnecessarily tragic, 
as almost all of the Hamsun love situations are. It is 
there that the inevitable misunderstanding, for lovers 
and readers, intervenes to prevent fulfilment, since a 
fulfilment could not satisfy the artist Hamsun until 
the time came for him to write the Benoni books and 
Growth of the Soil, except for the one half-ashamed 
concession in Dreamers. 

Echoes of the warfare which Hamsun was carry- 
ing on in those early nineties against the established 
order of things are to be found in the long tirades, put 
into the mouth of the hero, against Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
Gladstone, and other popular idols of the day. Now, 
these have a mild reminiscent interest, but they mar 
somewhat, not the plot, for there is not enough of that 
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New Canadian Books 


of Importance 








The Atlantic Monthly 
$10,000 Prize Novel 


To be published A LN A Price 
October 7th J $2.00 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


The recent award of the Atlantic Monthly’s $10,000 prize in international competition to Miss Mazo de la 
Roche’s novel JALNA, brings a unique honour to Canadian letters. It is the first occasion on which an 
award of the sort has been made to a Canadian-born author, living in Canada, and publishing her work 
here. JALNA will be published in book form on October 7th. 


JALNA is the story of a family, the Whiteoaks, who came to Canada from a British military station in 
India, and how they transformed a thousand acres of Canadian wilderness into an English park, calling it 
JALNA. Set against this background of mixed wilderness and civilization, the members of this family are 
painted by Miss de la Roche with strokes of abounding vigour and clearness. The author's mastery of the 
psychology, the conflicts, the instincts of the little clan, has resulted in a fascinating book. 

Miss de la Roche is relentless in her portrait of all the personz of her book; some are engaging, some ugly, some 


eccentric. The author’s sense of humour is at all times alert, and her most intense scenes are triumphantly 
founded upon the substantial basis of humour and vitality. 


THE IRON DOOR 
By E. J. PRATT. 


The edition is limited to 1,000 copies, of which 900 are for sale at $1.25 and 100 are on hand-made paper, 
numbered and signed by the author and priced at $2.50. 
The theme of the Ode is the character of the next existence. An iron door, without latch or knocker, and of cruci- 
form construction, has been hung by the hand of Death in granite cliffs separating this life from whatever is beyond. 
Certain individuals, representing as many types of earthly belief, emerge from a great throng in front of the door 


and call upon the unseen warders to declare what is taking place on the other side. The demands range in mood 
through the gamut of fiery clamour, scornful indifference and the profoundest faith. 


TOWARD SODOM $2.00 
By MABEL DUNHAM 


“Toward Sodom’”’ is the story of a small Mennonite community in Canada and one family in particular, dur- 
ing the years of development which led up to Confederation in 1867, and it is most interesting to observe 
how these folk affected and were affected by the changing environment of the country. The quaintness 
and individuality of the characters and their deft handling are sufficient to give the book a longer life than 
most novels of to-day. But the book is a historic record as well—and the only record we have of this 
particular phase of Canadian life. 


The MacMillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 


70 BOND STREET TORONTO 2 
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to mar, but the sense of detached completeness which, 
in spite of constant glimpses of the outside world, 
mark the settings of Hamsun’s works, and afford 
much of their charm. 


J.DR. 
REPRINTS 


THE GROWTH OF THE SoiL, by Knut Hamsun 
(Lofoten Edition ; $2.50). 

Tue Peasants, by Ladislas Reymont (Cracow 
Edition ; $4.00). 

THE PHILOsOPHER’s Stone, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Talisman Edition; $2.00). 

E have just received from The Macmillan Co., 
Toronto, the above new editions of translations 
of three of the most important works in recent 
European fiction. The books themselves have already 
been reviewed in these columns, but we cannot refrain 
from comment on the attractiveness of these new vol- 
umes, for which Mr. Knopf, of New York, is re- 
sponsible. We confess that on the whole we are gen- 
erally inclined to prefer the appearance—and also the 
price of an English rather than an American edition ; 
it is, therefore, only just to take this opportunity of 
drawing attention to the first-rate workmanship and 
the reasonable price of these books, printed at the 
Vail-Baillou Press, and attractively bound in a quite 
new kind of strong limp cloth. 

The original four parts of The Peasants have been 
included in one volume of nearly 1,200 pages, and the 
disadvantages of a thin paper for printing have been 
satisfactorily overcome by the use an Old French type 
(Elzevir No. 3), which, though narrow, is very finely 
and clearly cut. 

These three books are, moreover, an indication of 
the much increased activity of the American publishers 
in the field of translation during the last few years, 
so that it is no exaggeration to say that the English- 
reading public on this continent is nearer to the litera- 
ture of Europe than it is in England. This is, of 
course, most likely due rather to a difference in the 
demands made by the reading public than to a differ- 
ence in the enterprise of the different publishers. But 
at any rate, the best books—or at least, the best novels 
and plays—in modern European literature are being 
produced and increasingly read here, so that it is now 
as easy to obtain an English translation of a new book 
by men like Thomas Mann, or Knut Hamsun, as it is 
to get a German or a French translation of the latest 
Shaw play or Galsworthy’s most recent addition to the 
Forsyth Saga. 

A CRITIC NOVELIST 

THE MarIoneTTE, by Edwin Muir (Irwin and 
Gordon; pp. 181; $1.75). 

HERE are some books whose outsides demand 

that they be read. The Marionette, with its 
black and magenta woodcut on a clay-gray jacket, its 


bright blue cover with gold lettering, its silk marker, 
its handy pocket size, and the admirable clear type 
well set off by wide margins on excellent paper, is one 
of these. In addition, it is the first novel of a young 
English critic whose two books of literary essays have 
already won him a certain amount of fame. In other 
words, this little book of Edwin Muir’s arouses high 
expectations in the reader as soon as he picks it up. 
At least, such was my experience, but I was disap- 
pointed. The tale is delicately and skilfully written, 
but tenuous, vague, and unsatisfactory in content. 
There seems to be a striving after words and phrases 
and rhythms, rather than ideas. One puts down the 
book with a feeling that the author had done rather 
well what was probably not worth doing at all. 

It tells the story of an idiot boy, who, feeling afraid 
cf contact with the real world, builds a dream exist- 
ence for himself out of the figures he has seen in a 
puppet-show. He identifies himself with the Faust 
of this marionette theatre, and holds mystical com- 
munion with the puppet Gretchen. Then he says: 
‘I don’t want her any more’, and learns to dig in the 
garden instead. There are some passages in the 
book which do succeed in giving a momentary air of 
reality to the succession of dissolving dream-images 
as seen through the mind of the idiot Hans; such is 
the scene in which he undresses his marionette for 
the first time, and drives a nail between her breasts; 
but the dominant sensation produced may be best 
expressed in a phrase of the author himself: ‘A feeling 
of corruption, as if matter were melting’. 

This intangible but oppressive mood is maintained 
throughout the whole hundred and eighty pages. The 
author shuts up the reader in a world of mad aber- 
ration, whose stifling atmosphere makes him ache 
for some contact with the norm. I cannot see why 
such an excellent craft of words should be used to 
such unsatisfying ends. The publishers call it ‘A 
book for connoisseurs’; to me it seemed mere futile 
preciosity, a bravura piece which did not quite come 
off. 

W. S. M. 


SERMONS IN VERSE 


Gop’s TromBoNnEs, by James Weldon Johnson 
(Irwin and Gordon; pp. 56; $2.50). 
HIS little volume contains what the author calls 
‘seven negro sermons in verse’ Readers of The 
Century Magazine and of The American Mercury will 
have seen two of the poems, since “The Judgment Day’ 
appeared in the former, and ‘Go Down, Death’, in the 
latter periodical. Mr. Johnson will add to an already 
enviable reputation by this latest experiment, for such 
it must be called. He has taken seven of the stock 
themes of the old-time preachers of his race, ‘The 
Prodigal Son’, ‘Noah Built the Ark’, ‘The Crucifixion’, 
‘Let My People Go’, ‘The Judgment Day’, and the two 
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piece ar WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE ? 
BY BRUCE BARTON 
R icha rd Author of “The Man Nobody Knows” and “ The Book Nobody Knows” 
° Mr. Barton, himself a business man, received a letter from a business man who said: 
Hi allibur ton “I should like to see a book written which will answer the following questions: 
writes a new book—another 1. Would the world be better or worse if it should abolish religion? 
— . Bes a gg 2. Has the church done more harm than good? 
day, crowding each moment 3. Of the various religions now extant, which is the best? 
with life. 4. What few simple things, if any, can a business man believe? 
The (glorious 5. If there is to be ‘a faith of the future,’ what kind of faith will it be?” 
Adv enture WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? is an answer to this letter, these questions. 
From abundant new experi- Read the Barton Books 
ence in the footsteps of 
Ulysses this irrepressible WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? 
young man presents a glam- 
peel —— 4 to = THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. 
en. ona. se. Yr, 
asin ‘aula THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS. 
Royal Road Each $2.50 
to Romance 
Rasen McCLELLAND AND STEWART, LIMITED. 
215 VICTORIA ST., - - - - - TORONTO. 




















NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


HISTORICAL TRIALS. By the late Sir John Macdonell. Edited by R. W. Lee - - $3.00 


Among the trials dealt with are the following: Socrates, The Knights Templars, Jeanne D’Arc, Giordano Bruno, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Galileo, Katherine of Aragon, Sir Walter Raleigh, etc. The author builds up in his extremely readable 
style not only a comparison of legal procedure in different ages and countries, but draws conclusions as to degrees of 
civilization and humanity manifested by the conduct of such business. 


CHINA AND THE FOREIGN POWERS. By Sir Frederick Whyte - - - - 75 cents 


This is not a “book about China,” but a collection of all the documents pertaining to the foreign problem in China, 
compiled for the use of the British Delegation to the Pacific Relations Committee, which met recently in Honolulu. The 
documents are commented upon in a running narrative of events. 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL. 
Planned by the late I. Abrahams, and edited by Edwyn R. Bevan and Charles Singer - $3.00 


This latest volume in the ‘‘Legacy’” series keeps very close to the main idea of legacy as opposed to history. It deals 
at length with what modern and mediaeval Europe derived from Judaism, and only in passing with the culture of 
the Jews in the Biblical periods and those immediately succeeding. 


THE NEW GERMANY. By Ernst Jackh - - . - ° ° “ . P $1.50 


In this book the author, a leading figure in German liberal circles since 1902, presents a picture of what has actually 
happened in the mentality of Germany since 191 


THE WORLD’S MANUALS = 75 cents each 
ISRAEL IN WORLD HISTORY. By A. W. Blunt. 


A sketch of the relation of the Jews of the Bible to the great Nations and Empires: with whom they had to live on 
terms of friendship or enmity. 

EMPIRE SETTLEMENT. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. 
This is not only a history of English colonization brought up-to-date, but a mine of practical information on present-day 

- migration -problems. . 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. By C. L. M. Brown. 
An otmizehiy written and instructive historical survey of the progress of human flight from the Renaissance to the 
present day. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - - TORONTO 2, CANADA 
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already mentioned. These he has put into verse form, 
with a striking achievement of impressiveness and 
reverence, striking only, to be sure, when one recalls 
that for many years now the negro sermon of the old 
type has been used chiefly as a subject for very hack- 
neyed parody at rural garden parties and other ready- 
made entertainments. : 

The chief means whereby Mr. Johnson has avoid- 
ed the possibility of giggling, a possibility which no 
amount of sympathy with the negro preacher or his 
point of view can deny, is the non-employment of 
dialect, as he explains in his exceedingly interesting 
introduction. I have heard two of these stock ser- 
mons, preached by semi-literate negroes, with a dignity 
and an exaltation that have left a lasting impression, 
and find it difficult to account for the retention of the 
intimate simplicity and peculiar power of the old ser- 
mon when the dialect has been discarded. All the 
vividness and directness have been retained, all the 
quick alternation of solemn far-away objectivity and 
apocalyptic imagery with sudden, familiar evangelistic 
appeal, with the stress naturally shifted to the former. 

Not the least arresting feature of the book is the 
fine series of eight drawings by the negro artist, Aaron 
Douglas. The whole makes an important contribu- 
tion to the study of the negro folk-culture, by two men 
who possess the gift, rare indeed among their people, 
it seems to me, of being able to stand off and analyze 


their old culture without losing genuine feeling for it. 
J. D. R. 


LOVE IS ENOUGH : 

Love 1s Enoucu, by Francis Brett Young (Mac- 

millans in Canada; 2 vols., pp. 417+475; $5.00). 
LARE LYDIATT, grand-daughter of a stern 
C old Worcestershire doctor in whose care her 
childhood has been passed, is a typical product 
of the Victorian private school. Her early marriage 
with Ralph Hingston, son of the iron-master baronet 
of Stourford Castle, is a beautiful idyll beginning with 
a lyrical honeymoon in Italy and continuing in the 
1omantic setting of Uffdown Manor, until terminated, 
shortly after the birth of their son Steven, by Ralph’s 
death at Bloemfontein. After ten years Clare is driven 
by loneliness and Steven’s refractoriness into a mar- 
riage with Dudley Wilburn, the family lawyer, a 
widower with the ingrained habits of a bachelor. 
Clare’s struggle to acclimatise herself to the ugliness 
of North Bromwich is not made easier by Steven’s 
inveterate antagonism to his step-father, and after the 
final rupture between these two Clare returns to 
Uffdown and lives there until the outbreak of war. 
When Steven goes to a training school at Salisbury 
his mother moves there to be near him and meets 
Colonel Hart, a very perfect English gentleman. There 
follows a beautiful friendship and finally acknowl- 
edged love between these two. Steven marries 


Colonel Hart’s daughter Miranda, and the story ends 
in Clare’s visit to Dudley Wilburn, now mortally ill, 
who after refusing her offer to return and care for him 
instructs her as to how she may obtain a divorce 
from him. 

It may be asked if this is sufficient material for 
such a lengthy novel, and if the character of Clare is 
worthy of such minute analysis as is given. Un- 
doubtedly Clare’s portrait might have been drawn in 
a novel of half this size, for she is not a very complex 
character; indeed her very lack of any abnormal 
mental trait may make her uninteresting to a public 
grown accustomed to psycho-analytic fare. But a 
mere synopsis of the story conveys little idea of its 
charm, which lies in its simplicity and restraint and 
the very leisureliness with which it is unfolded. There 
is nothing hectic within these pages, and if thrills are 
wanted the reader must go elsewhere. And the fact 
that in the whole of the two volumes only a matter 
of a dozen characters present themselves puts con- 
siderable strain on the author’s ability to sustain in- 
terest over a long period, especially when the chronicle 
is equally devoid of event; but Mr. Brett Young suc- 
ceeds in doing this through the quality of his writing. 
He excels in description and indulges in it even in 
face of its unpopularity in modern fiction. He lays 
great stress on the influence of physical environment 
on character; the spirit of Uffdown plays a big part 
in Clare’s development, just as Stourford Castle up- 
holds the Hingston pride. 

The minor characters are skilfully drawn, espe- 
cially Aunt Cathie, whose life of sacrifice and linger- 
ing death from cancer are portrayed with amazing 
sympathy and insight; in her, more than in any other 
character, we can detect the physician behind the 
author. 

The novel is a notable one. It certainly represents 
the peak of Mr. Brett Young’s work and definitely 
assures him a place in the front ranks of modern 
English fiction writers. 


SHORT NOTICES 


STENToR, by David Ockman (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co.; pp. 96; 2/6). 
. little volume adds another to the already 
quite long list of the now famous To-day and To- 
morrow series. The later books in this series are 
under the severe handicap of the beginning. It is a 
question whether a series such as this should begin 
with remarkably good works, which subsequent issues 
will have difficulty in equalling, or with moderately 
good ones, with a gradually rising level of excellence. 
At any rate, after Daedalus and Icarus and two or 
three of their fellows, one finds the newly appearing 
volumes rather disappointing. 
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This is true of the present essay, on the Press of 
To-day and To-morrow. The theme, the passing of 
the independent newspaper in Great Britain, and the 
centralization of control in the hands of five men, is 
dealt with fearlessly, if somewhat despondently, and 
all the dangers of such a condition are enlarged upon. 
The importance of the press in moulding public opinion 
is emphasized, and the necessity of a press which can 
perform this educative function independently is 
stressed. There is, however, so little new in the book 
and the call to action has so little of the vigour of 
hopefulness in it, that it is not likely to lead the cru- 
sade for freedom. 


Saviours oF Society and THE SECRETARY OF 
State, Parts 1 and 2 of ‘The Realists’ by Stephen 
McKenna, Thos. Nelson and Sons, Ltd., $2.00 each. 

HE theme of this three volume work of Mr. 

McKenna’s is trite enough, the evolution of a 
Great Man, from newspaper king and Captain of In- 
dustry to statesman and dictator of empires. A num- 
ber of writers notably Arnold Bennett in ‘Lord Raingo’ 
have been attracted by it. Ambrose Sheridan, Secre- 
tary of State, cannot be favourably compared with the 
whimsical and surprising Minister of Propaganda. 
He recalls too clearly the pre-war Great Man of 
American literature as he forges ahead, leaving behind 
him an unsavoury trail of dull wives, beautiful mis- 
tresses, and shattered codes of ethics and manners. 

The saving grace is the dream that burns within 
him. He would make of the British Empire a vast 
and efficient organization, a titanic enterprise, which 
would exact from its executive the same initiative, 
cnergy, and devotion as any privately owned under- 
taking of a corporate character. He turns the full 
force of his dynamic urge for achievement on a tradi- 
tion-bound and inert civil service, and a slack and 
irresponsible government. The amenities of politics 
disappear before the new cry for results. 

The gigantic proportions of his scheme dwarf for 
Sheridan the ordinary desires and pleasures by which 
men live. He devours all and tastes nothing. In the 
result, he is not, as a character, intrinsically interest- 
ing, but as an exponent of new faith, a torch-bearer 
for the new generation, he is compellingly and bril- 
liantly drawn. 


MeEarHAM, by W. L. Buxton (Longmans, Green; 
pp. 310; $2.00). ' 
RICKET, hunting, politics. A lady from the 
halls to complicate matters. A villain eager 

to devastate the countryside with coal mines; and 
plenty of ‘Lords and Ladies’. In fact in Mearham, 
we have all the proper ingredients for a certain type 
of English yarn. Mr. Buxton treats his titled char- 
acters with the utmost respect ; when the hero is men- 
tioned (and it may be half a dozen times on a single 


page) he is never anything less than ‘Sir Louis’ or 
‘The twelfth Sir Louis’ and there is a scene between 
this promising young baronet and a poor flustered 
Editor, in which the latter, naturally overcome by 
his proximity to such a superior being says :— 

‘I—er—oh, I am so very sorry, Sir. You see, I—er— 
I’ve never spoken to a Baronet before and it can’t be “My 
Lord,” and “My Baronet” sounds wrong and so does “Sir 
Baronet” and “Mr. Baronet” and “Sir Mearham,” and it 
can’t be “Sir Louis” because that would be like a knight. 
Look at the mayor,’ he concluded dismally and turned a 
miserable crimson. 

Anyone caring for this sort of thing, will, no doubt, 
find the book entertaining. In all fairness, however, 
it must be admitted that sandwiched between the 
absurdities are flashes of insight and true feeling. 
Mearham itself, for instance, an old manor house in 
the Kentish hills, has a convincing air of reality— 
and even its master, the twelfth Sir Louis, has his 
moments. 


Twiticut Sieep, by Edith Wharton (McLeod; 
pp. 373; $2.00). 
HEN we opened a new novel by Mrs. Wharton 
called Twilight Sleep it was with pleasurable 
anticipation. Having been bored by a hundred novels 
of the money-drugged life of the New Babylon, we 
hoped that at last we might be entertained. On the 
contrary, we were bored again. Mrs. Wharton 
proves on scattered pages. that she can still be amusing 
in her delicately brilliant way; but either the subject 
was too futile to excite her or she had been affected 
by too long a stay among the twilight-sleepers. Her 
etiolated characters are too moribund to be interesting 
and too flabby to provide stuff for one real situation, 
so that when their world is laid in ruins by the kicks 
of a little slut who needed spanking we do not care a 
straw. What Mrs. Wharton set out to do was per- 
haps not worth doing, but she has not even done 
it well. 


THE CANADIAN ScENE, by Hector Charlesworth 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 235; $2.00). 
HE title of Mr. Charlesworth’s book is ill-chosen, 
for it leads readers of his Candid Chronicles 
to expect a companion volume giving a picture of 
our full Canadian life to-day: there is room for such 
a book and Mr. Charlesworth might at least have © 
attempted it, but the one he gives us is merely a 
collection of polite little articles on Canadian books, 
institutions, and public men, which he wrote for 
various journals during the past few years. The 
subjects are historical, the spirit is respectful, the 
manner pedestrian, and combined these articles give 
no general impression of our Canadian scene at all; 
but here and there a new sidelight is thrown on an 
old story and that is enough to warrant the book a 
place on any shelf of Canadiana. 
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BeForE ScoTtanD YarpD, by Peter Haworth 
(Irwin and Gordon; pp. xx, 303; 7/6). 
HE fascination of crime is still almost general 
in its appeal to humanity, for if every woman 
is at heart a rake it is as true that every man is at 
heart a buccaneer; so that the attraction of detective 
fiction is not perhaps so much the tracking down of 
the criminal as the vicarious excitement of his crimes. 
Certainly tales of crime take a lion’s share of the 
world’s fiction and offer a rich field to the anthologist. 
Mr. Haworth has very pleasantly arranged two 
dozen stories of knavery and murder, famous long 
before the inception of Scotland Yard or the appear- 
ance of Sherlock Holmes; he presents them in chron- 
clogical order, ranging from the Apocrypha to 
Jonathan Wild and the detective papers of Dickens. 
The debt of the later story tellers to the earlier is 
clearl yshown for the benefit of the ordinary student, 
while the transition from the crude butcheries of the 
dark ages to the exquisite dexterity of John Williams 
will have an agreeable interest for all connoisseurs of 
murder as a fine art. 
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THE RE-OPENING OF PICKERING 
COLLEGE 


A Scheme of Education for Canadian Citizenship 
Ss CE for many years our statisticians have con- 











sistently refused to recognize the existence of a 

Canadian nationality, can there be such a thing 
as a scheme of education for Canadian citizenship? A 
significant attempt to answer this question in the af- 
firmative is being made in the re-opening of Pickering 
College at Newmarket, Ontario, this coming Septem- 
ber. It is the purpose of this article briefly to discuss 
some of the outstanding features of the school which 
first opened in 1842 as a Friend’s Boarding School near 
Picton, Prince Edward County, and has had a long 
and interesting history. 

Most of us would agree that the aim of education 
is to train our youth to adjust themselves harmon- 
iously to the life of the community in which they live, 
and to make the greatest possible contribution to its 
development. This means, of course, much more than 
just making a living, and implies an appreciation of 
those spiritual and moral values which form a part of 
the national heritage of any people. In this Jubilee 
Year of Canadian Confederation we are more self- 
conscious of a distinctive national life than ever be- 
fore in our history. But there is little evidence that 
our educational system has been much influenced by 
this feeling. In the field of politics we have some 


ground for pride in our distinctive achievements. For 
the Dominion of Canada as a part of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is the most significant experi- 
ment in federal government in the world. But in the 
field of education we have been distinctly less re- 
sourceful and ingenious. The re-opening of Pickering 
College is, however, evidence of an attempt to arrive 
at something distinctive in our educational life which 
will not only grow out of our national background and 
experience, but will attempt to make a distinct contri- 
bution to its progress and development. 

It may as well be recognized at the outset that the 
background of Canadian life, not far removed from 
pioneer conditions, is essentially democratic and prac- 
tical, and that it is for this reason different in many 
ways from the cultural background of the English 
educational system which we have too slavishly imi- 
tated, especially in our private schools. While un- 
doubtedly there exists a common culture more or less 
distinctive of our Anglo-Saxon race, the proper start- 
ing point of a system of education in Canada is the 
background of familiar objects and things which form 
the environment of our Canadian life. Our educa- 
tional system should therefore relate the subjects of 
study in our primary and secondary schools to the 
activities and objects familiar to our children. The 
background of our Canadian life is, and probably 
always will be, predominantly agricultural; so that a 
system of education like that of England which has 
placed the emphasis on professional training is clearly 
not suited to our conditions. Yet heretofore nearly 
all the pupils of our elementary and secondary schools 
have been compelled to take the course outlined for 
those proceeding to the Universities, and from there 
to professional careers. The result has been unfor- 
tunate, since many trained to the professions in Can- 
ada can only find opportunities in this field by migrat- 
ing to the United States, thus entailing losses that a 
young country like ours can ill afford. While the 
Technical Schools have sought to enlarge the field of 
more practical training, this has too often been at the 
expense of the cultured side of education; and there 
is not generally in this type of school, the opportunity 
tor vocational guidance and the intelligent correlation 
of pupils with those activities for which they are by 
natural ability and tastes best suited. 

Pickering College with its adjacent farm property 
of 250 acres, is attempting to so correlate the work 
of the school with that of the farm as to provide this 
essential background of our Canadian life. While it 
is not proposed to make farmers of its pupils, it is in- 
tended to give its pupils a practical knowledge of farm 
activities and a sympathetic understanding of its life. 
At least no boy who has gone to Pickering College 
will entertain the opinion that all farmers are ‘hay- 
seeds’, and they will have an opportunity of seeing 
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the possibilities of a useful career in producing the 
food stuffs and many of thé raw products of manufac- 
ture, not only for Canada but for the world. 

In the matter of vocational guidance alluded to 
above, Pickering College is taking a distinct step for- 
word by establishing a separate Department of Voca~ 
tional Guidance under the able direction of Mr. Tay- 
lor Statten. As Director of Character Education, Mr. 
Statten will be given an opportunity to utilize his 
exceptional gifts and experience by personal contacts 
with individual pupils in the school. He will make a 
study of all boys in the school, paying particular at- 
tention to backward boys, boys who have difficulty of 
adjustment in their group, and boys who are specially 
talented. Thus each pupil during the most critical and 
formative period of his life, will have the benefits of 
advice and direction which may make all the difference 
between success or failure in his future career. It is 
also proposed in connection with this Department to 
collect data of openings which might be available for 
graduates of the school, to keep in touch with parents 
on their ideas for their boys’ careers, to discuss fre- 
quently with individual boys their own ‘dreams’ about 
their future, the aim being to oomplete the work of 
the school by placing every boy in the path where his 
greatest ultimate usefulness will be found. 

In handling the standard matriculation curriculum, 
which will form the backbone of the work offered at 
Pickering College, an attempt will be made to corre- 
late the teaching of these subjects—and especially of 
Science—to Nature Study, Agriculture, and to the 
characteristic industries of the country such as mining, 
forestry, and fishing. The school is also equipped 
with wood-working, metal-working, and printing 
shops, not with the idea of giving a full technical 
course in any of these, but rather to provide an avenue 
of expression for the interests and abilities of indi- 
vidual boys, and by correlation of these activities 
with the more purely academic subjects to give a prac- 
tical and rational basis for much of the class room 
work. It is not the purpose of the school to turn out 
professional tradesmen, but its pupils will have an 
opportunity to explore their aptitudes for these lines 
of work, and later in life—having a sympathetic un- 
cerstanding of the tasks set for their fellows—will be 
better prepared to give wise and capable leadership. 
Another way in which it is proposed to develop in the 
boys a sense of responsibility and of the value of ser- 
vice is by expecting them to perform simple duties 
connected with the operation of the establishment, such 
as making their own beds and serving at the tables. 
In all this it is the aim of the school to work out a 
scheme of education which is essentially democratic. 
end practical in accordance with the genius of our 
Canadian life, making for social unity and for the 
highest type of citizenship. 

Another interesting venture in the direction of 


creating in the school a distinctly Canadian atmosphere 
is a series of panels in the Assembly Hall by Franz 
Johnstone, depicting typical Canadian scenes. This 
is a way of encouraging Canadian Art that is worthy 
of notice and might more frequently be followed in 
the decoration of our public and educational buildings. 
The new school has been fortunate to secure as its 
Headmaster Mr. Joseph McCulley, a young Canadian 
who, having been educated both in this country and in 
England, is exceptionally well qualified to direct the 
activities of the school. He has gathered about him a 
staff of capable and enthusiastic teachers who have 
something of the vision which Mr. McCulley has 
caught as to the future usefulness of a school in which 
some of the aims and ideals indicated above might find 
practical expression. It is his aim to provide a school 
where a boy may receive a sound cultural education, 
enabling him to take his place as an intelligent mem- 
ber of the community with an appreciation of those 
things which make for true greatness in a nation. But 
while acquiring this education a boy will have oppor- 
tunity to discover into what sphere of productive 
activity his energy and ability can best be directed. 
By this combination of cultural and vocational train- 
ing it is hoped that the new Pickering College will 
send out its graduates better prepared to take their 
full share in Canadian life than the majority of our 

schools have up to the present been able to do. 
A. G. Dor.anp. 








Government has used the drama since the 

revolution chiefly as a medium for propaganda, 
and she also tells us that pageantry has been utilized 
most effectively in this manner. Here in Canada, we 
have been comparatively unfamiliar with pageants in 
the past, but this year they have had a sudden flower- 
ing, due largely, of course, to the Confederation 
Jubilee celebrations. They have given us cause to 
wonder whether we possess the sort of temperaments 
that respond to pageantry. They have left me among 
the sceptics. 

Toronto has seen three large pageants since the 
middle of June. The first of them was given in Mas- 
sey Hall and consisted of tableaux and acted scenes 
drawn from the history of Canada. It was organized 
by the Daughters of the Empire in connection with 
the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. They used a 
simple method of presentation. Scenes done in panto- 
mime alternated with tableaux set against conven- 
tional backgrounds. Although a great number of male 
t6les were taken by women, which weakened the effect, 


A CCORDING to Emma Goldman, the Russian 
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making them unconvincing and even ridiculous, the 
subjects were well chosen and the staging adequate. 
But it struck me very strongly that the pageant itself 
was too unemotiona!, too lacking in drama to serve as 
patriotic propaganda. It made its appeal to senti- 
ments that already existed, touched a responsive chord. 
A non-Canadian or a new Canadian, with no knowl- 
edge of the nation’s history, would have been left 
quite cold. As a dramatic form, it lacked the great 
thing that the human voice gives to a play or a power- 
ful oration. Fortunately, it was short, and also for- 
tunately it was timely. Everybody in the audience had 
been steeped for weeks in national backgrounds. They. 
found it interesting and pleasing, if not profoundly 
moving. : 

The pageant in the form of a parade, which passed, 
right across the city on Dominion Day, was undoubt- 
edly the finest thing of the kind that Toronto had ever, 
seen. I have never witnessed another parade in Can- 
ada in which there was the same artistic oneness, the 
same uniformity of ideas, colour, and feeling. All 
the tableaux on the floats were worked out along 
similar lines. The average parade has about as much 
unity of design as a patchwork quilt, but that particular 
historic pageant possessed sufficient continuity to pro- 
duce a crescendo of emotion. It left me with the 
feeling that pageantry is intended for parades, where 
spectacle is the main consideration, and I believe that 
a few men with a feeling for pageants could do a great 
deal to make the numerous parades that block our, 
streets in the course of a year more dramatic and 
worth seeing. Goodness knows the majority of them 
leave so much room for improvement that it would be 
difficult to know where to commence! The average, 
procession is a dreary time-killer and traffic disrupter, 
but now we know from experience that they can be 
made stimulating. 

The third pageant was given in the Coliseum at 
the Exhibition Grounds, as part of the entertainment 
provided for the great Conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. The intention of 
the producer was to illustrate the part played by chil- 
dren and song in the uplifting of mankind. As an 
artistic effort it was largely experimental, and as a 
demonstration of the pictorial possibilities of pageantry 
it failed rather sadly. But the persons who were in- 
clined to be only critical of the offering should have 
taken into consideration that its defects were due to 
conditions that would have baffled more experienced 
stage artists. The entire end of the enormous build- 
ing was utilized for the performance, and the great 
semi-ampitheatre of seats looked like a foundation on 
which something was to be built, but at no time was 
there sufficient colour even to cover partially the ribs 
of the giant skeleton. Then, in a building sufficiently 
large for an audience of ten thousand people, the indi- 


vidual costumes could not be seen; no matter how 
beautiful was the design, they were completely lost. 
When the characters in their different dresses were 
grouped together, the effect was a jumble—plenty of 
colour, but little suggestion of scheme or pattern. This 
experimental pageant contained few pleasures for the 
eye. There is no doubt that the idea of the allegory 
was suitable for the occasion, but expressed in the 
form of pageantry it was hardly sufficiently lucid or 
eloquent to appeal to the imagination or stir the pulses. 
Unlike the I.0.D.E. pageant, it did not visualize ideas 
or incidents so familiar to the audience that they could 
Le instantly recognized. Unlike the parade, it could 
not hold the attention and interest by the unfaltering 
steadiness of its movement. The purpose of the un- 
dertaking was to say something, to tell a parable and 
to give a message in a form that would kindle the 
imagination. I found myself so engaged in puzzling 
out its meanings and waiting for some definite im- 
pression that would strike me hard that it began, con- 
tinued, and ended without forcing what I should de- 
scribe as a response. Afterwards, I found myself 
wondering how the Russians put into their pageants 
the sort of intellectual and social propaganda that will 
be taken to heart by the average man. 

From these recent experiences in pageantry, I am 
inclined to think that a pageant must first of all appeal 
to the pictorial sense. What it has to say should be 
simple and straightforward, a statement of the obvious. 
If the Russians find pageantry a successful medium 
for subtle or complicated propaganda, then the Slav 
must differ from the Canadian. A good pageant can 
make us hurrah, but it takes more than a pageant to 
make us think. I hope to see more parades worked out 
along the lines of pageantry, but I must confess that 
I hope never again to be bored and irritated by an 
allegorical pageant, staged in the largest available 
building. I cannot see how the result could be made 
to justify the labour. Give me the Community Theatre 
for Canada: let the Russians learn what they can learn 
from their pageants. 

FRED JACOB. 
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BIBLIOPHILINGS 


HE promise of Spring, of which poets sing, is not half so rich as the rare feast of good books it is our 
privilege to offer you this Autumn. 
oe & & & 


First among these, ‘a book whose significance will endure far beyond our days’, is 


WHEN THE EARTH SHOOK 


Claude Anet’s great story of the Russian revolution, which the critic of the New York Sun describes as ‘a novel of 
unmistakable power both as a tale of Russian revolution and a fine story of human character and relations’. 


$2.50 
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Once a thing has been well said, why say it again in a weaker way? That was the opinion, if not the words, of John 
Morley, so without a blush we quote this fine description of Upton Sinclair’s 


OIL! 


from the pen of Floyd Dell, himself an author and critic of repute: ‘Oil! stands beside and in many ways above The 
Jungle. It is a maturer work, . . . it has a greater breadth of vision and a deeper knowledge of life. Its curiosity 
and range and ease and power are Tolstoyan. It is a large book, a great canvas,. . .. It is the story of Oil, in human 
terms, and in terms of all classes—the oil magnates and their families, the rich, the poor, the workers, idlers, the 
doll-house life of Hollywood, and the political machinations that have been reverberating through America for the last 
four years. . . . It restores to us Upton Sinclair the novelist, and it constitutes one of the great achievements in the 


literary discovery of contemporary America.’ 
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‘Not for babes or sucklings.’ So says Captain Raabe of his amazing account of life in the South Seas in the late 
seventies and early eighties, which he calls 


CANNIBAL NIGHTS 


The author was shanghaied from the vessel on which he stowed away at thirteen and became duelling second mate of a 
blood-stained South Sea trader at fourteen, and later blackbirder, follower of the Doubtful Flag and lieutenant to that 
notorious and epic character of the Islands, Bully Hayes. There is nothing in fiction to equal some of its scenes for 
sheer atavism. ‘As a record of lawless pioneer days in the South Seas, Cannibal Nights should take an enduring place; 
as the most thrilling book this reviewer [Mr. Archie Binns, of the “Saturday Review of Literature”] has read in years it 
is recommended to every man and woman who is not suffering from anaemia—and every bloodthirsty boy who has ever 


yearned to be a pirate.’ 
$3.00 
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There is a gentleman writing in the aforementioned “Saturday Review of Literature” a causerie which he describes as 
‘a Shirt-sleeves History’. In a recent instalment he refers to Evelyn Scott as ‘an artist born, whose name will not be 
forgotten in our literary history’. Her latest novel, 


MIGRATIONS 


has the winsome appeal of a costume story, the thrills of an adventure yarn, and the descriptive magic of her previous 
book, Escapade. Episode succeeds upon episode with swift, colourful precision, each incident contributing to a vivid 
panorama of human beings longing for some more perfect existence. 


$2.50 
oo ¢ © 


TALL MEN 


is the title of a new novel of the American Civil War which treats the events of that stirring period from an entirely 
new point of view—the point of view of the English who, although indirectly, were quite 1 eae involved. It is a 
refreshing novel of love and war in a neglected page of history. 


$2.00 
2 oe me 
These books may be obtained from your bookseller. They are published by 


IRWIN & GORDON, LIMITED 


At Number Sixty-Six Temperance St. - - Toronto 2 











